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■ LiriTER OP TRANSMimi., 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of EducaVion, 
Washington y November 9y 1913. 

Sir: The demand grows constantly more urgent for the closer adap- 
tation of ourschgols to the needs of the comrtlunities in which they 
are located and by which they are supported. Some countries have 
succeeded in this better than others. Among those that have suc- 
ceeded best are the Swiss Cantons. Believing that a careful study 
of the methods by which they accomplish this adaptation would be 
useful to us in the United States, I detailed ilr. W. K. Tate, who at 
that time held a temporary appointment w collector and compiler 
of statistics ixT the Bureau of Education, to go to Switzerland and 
make a carefuMiudy of this particular phase of the systems of educa- 
tion in some of the Cantons. Mr. Tate sailed on September 24, 1912,, 
and returned on December 10, 19*12. His expert knowledge of 
school work and the hearty cooperation of Swiss school officials 
enabled him to make a fairly thorough study of this subject in the 
brief time at hia disposal. 

The accompanying manuscript contions the results of this study. 
I recomniemi that it be published as a bulletin of this bureau. 

Respectfully sub^pitted. » 

P. P. Claxton, 

* * Commissioner. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 
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FOREWORD, 


Although Switzerland is slightly more than half the size of South 
Carolina, it is composed of 25 Cantons, each with a government as 
independent as one of our States and with complete control of its 
school system. The differences in administration and organization 
which exist between the various Cantons are fully as great as those 
which may be found between any 25 States^ of the United States. 
To speak of the Swiss school system would, therefore, be about as* 
indefinite as to refer to the American school system. My observa^ 
tions were confined mainly to the Cantons of Berne, Geneva, and 
Zurich, with short excursions into Basel, Schafflmusen, and Thurgau. 
In these studi^ it Was my intention to obtain a general conception 
of the spirit witli which the Swiss people are pursuing their educa- * 
tional tasks, rather than to master the more formal details of school 
a(^inistration. It is readily realized tliat the latter task would 
require a volume much larger than the annual report of the United 
States CJommissioner of Elducation, A rather complete presenta- 
tion of the administrative side of the Swiss school system may be* 
found in the file of Yearbooks of. the Swiss School System (Orell 
Fussli, Zurich), especially in the issues for 1908 and 1909. Refer- 
ences to administration in this report will be incidental. My chief 
interest and principal observations were centered in the types of 
schools, courses of study, and in the classroom work which it was my 
privHege to inspect rather closely during a period of two months. 
It was not the object of my studies to compare the widely vary- 
ing school efficiency of the several Cantons, nor to discover 
defects, which are sure to exist in any human institution. It is not 
nay purpose to crtnpare the Swiss school system with our own in an 
effort to determine relative merits. Each has its points of strength 
and its elements of weakness. There is no educational complacency 
in Switzerland, but everywhere there is a demand for refoiin and a 
striving for improvement. In the search for new ideals the Swiss 
tether frequently looks to America and endeavors to utilize our 
experience. It shall be my purpose in the circumscribed limits of 
this report to^jemiphasize those dements of Swiss educational effort 
yhich sedn most suggestive to us in America. ^ 

On my visits of inspection I was met with a cordial welcome in 
every cl^room whidx I entered, land to make due recognition of the 
courtesies whidh were extdnd|4 tc^eby the Swiss Bchoolofficials and 
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teachers would be to call the roll of aU whom I met. The demo- 
cratic cordiaUty and the fraternal hospitality of their welcome will 
^ways lend a ^arm of sentiment to the recoUections of my sojourn 
in their boautiiul country. 

I wish also to express my gratitude to the American representatives 
who were always ready and willing to lend their assis^ce in the 
pros^utwn of my work. My especial thanks are due to Mr. W. W. 
Smith, chargfi d’affaires, of the American legation, Berne; Mr. George 
^^od, .^encan consul at Berne; Mr. Leo Frankenthal, vice consul 

Berne; Mr. F. B. Keene, consul at<Jeneva; and Mr. W. H. McBride 
consul at Zurich. ’ 

Grateful acknowledgments are due to Mr. W. C. Ryan Jr of the 
Bureau of Education, and to Prof. O. L. Keith, of the University of 
South Larolma, for substantial assistance with ihe translalioas. 

W. K. T. 






THE SWISS SCHOOL SYSTEM 


1.— EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 

FEW NATURAL RESOURCES. 

Switzerland is a country . witli few natural resources except its 
scenery, its water power, and its people. The transcendent beauty 
of its landscape results from a topography which renders agriculture 
difficult. The soil yields its harvest only when the ingenuity, the 
skill' and the industry of man have subdued the asperities of a natural 
environment as perverse as it is beautiful. ’ Agriculture in a level, 
fertile, virgin land consists largely in appropriating the spontaneous 
^ts of friendly nature. In su9h a region man’s work is relatively 
a Small item in the total result, and the worker sometimes takas 
second place with* nature in the subconsciqus valuation with which 
society takes stock of its resources. 


TUE PEOPLE THE CHIEF ASSET. 


Farming- on the Alpine slopes of Switzerland is another matter. 
Here man, the conqueror of unfriendly forces, is the chief asset and 
is esteemed accordingly. In a country where'coal and iron are cheap 
and plentiful, where cotton, lumber, afad other raw materials are 
easily obtained, where manufacturing interests are shielded from 
competition and the stream ^f commerce flows unimpeded through 
a continent, the efficiency of the individual plays a relatively minor 
part in. the industrial life. In Switzerland where there is neither 
coal, iron, nor petroleum, where forests have been depleted, where 
raw m^erials must be imported from other lands, where neighboring 
powejs are jealous competitore, and tariff barriers dam the natural 
flow of commerce within narr6w boundaries, thh vety. existence of 
industry and atm of the national life itself demand in every worker 
the greatest skill and efficiency, which can be secured. Here the 
weHare of the individual worker becomes a chief public concern. 

eOVEENMENT A 8TSTEM OF COOPEBATIQN FOR THE COMMON GOOD. 


Government of Switzerland is. organized to further the 
i^rests and conserve the welfare of the ordhiary mam The Gov- 
ernment owns the /ailroads, and these are operated with marked 
eflicienqy economy. A railway'acoident is practically unknowp. 
telegraph lines/ ^e. telephone; and the 'expi^ss busmesa ' 
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are also operated by the Governnient. A telegram or u long-distance 
telephone message may be sent anywhere in Switzerland for 10 cents 
or loss.' 'The Cantons^havo perfected a system of mortgage banks 
from which a farmer who wishes to accjuiro land or improve his farm 
may secure funds at 4 ])er ctnt, to bo returned in small annual install- 
ments extending somotjp^over a period of 40 years, ^his credit 
system has made 90 per c^t of the Swiss farmers landowners. The 
cities own and operate all public utilities, usually including a munici-j 
pal theater and an employment bureau. There are evcr>-whcre well- 
, organized departments for looking after tiie ]>oor and the unfortunate. 
The prmciple that the national resources belong to all the people, and 
that the Govejjpment exists for the purpose of developing and util- 
izmg these resources for the general welfiue, is universally- accepted. 
Such a government would .In? called ])ater/ialLstic by many Americans. 
It is really fraternalistic. It has not been 'imposed Irom above, but 
has been devised by the j)eoj)le themselv'es for the conservation of 
the general welfare. It Ls really a great cooi)erative machine. The 
responsibility of the citizen for^the Government is very din'ct and 
personal. All laws passed by Parliament or by the Cantonal assem- 
blies are subject to a poi)ular referendum. It Ls impossible for n 
man to be elected as a representative of the j)eople through an appeal 
.to some popular prejudice or passion and then to use hLs power to 
make laws for the furtherance of his own personal interests or those 
of h'ls clients. His legislative acts must all bo submitted to popular 
approval pr disapproval. The fact of the referendum emphasizes 
the importance of the individual citizeri uud^ awakens a lively desire 
to have all the people educated and intelligent. If left ir| ignorance, 
they may at any time nullify an important measure which they do 
uot understand. 

THE DOMI.VANT EDUCATIONAL IDEAL. 


The conservation and utilization of every resource, and especially 
of overy human asset, is the dominant educational ideal of Sivitzer- 
lond. The school is the instrument by which a democracy trains 
its members for efficiency and patriotic service, .^y need which 
thb State perceives to exist in its citizenship or m ite national life is 
immediatelysupplied through some form of school. It is considered 
the duty of society to see that no child or man is wasted, but that 
he is prepared to live jnost efficiently the life which will ^ve most 
meaning to himself and the greatest service to the social w&ole. 


Equality in variety and aoaitation- 

To the Swiss nation democracy in education consists, not in placing 
before peofcle of idiverae and unequal capacities the same sort of 
^uqatioA pyitmg each to seize a piretmide^ *'eque^ hb^oe/' 
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which in reality he is unable to appropriate, but in offering to each 
man an opportunity to develop that ability which he possesses, in 
school adapted to his' needs and to the demal?3s of society. 

The Ameffcan ideal of education which wo are modifying but slowly 
is a single ladder with one end in the kindergarten and the other 
extending through the, university. This ladder w^o consider that 
each has an opportunity to climb. Wo honor and reward the man 
who succeeds, but those who f^ ar% allowed to drop off unnoted, 
and must climb upward by any diihcult and devious path which 
they may devise, or must remain/sub merged. Ours is a fine system 
for the man who reaches the top. In the Swiss ideal there are many 
ladders reaching to many ends and the object of chief solicitude is 
the man who finds climbing difficult.^ This ideal does not develop 
the superman, but insures that high general average which k the 
basis of a true democracy. , ^ 

CARE FOR MAN LOWEST DOWN. 


The national consideration for the man lowest down exhibits itself 
in a multitude of ways. The primary school building is usually the 
best schoolhouse in the city. One of the very finest buildings which * 
I saw was situated in a section inhabited largely by cotton-naSll 
operatives'! On the whole, the best teaching I observed was in the 
primary school, and some of the very bodt teachers in Switzerland 
are assigned to classes 6f subnormal children^ The poor children 
attending school are provided with a lunch, - consisting usually of 
bread and milk, at half past 10 o'clock. Clothing and shoes are prcH- 
vided for those who would otherwise suffer. There is free medical 
inspection and free treatment of children whose parents are unable\ 
to give them j>ropor attention. • \ 

Tlio larger schools maintain vacation colonies, where delicate \ 
school children are.sent to recuperate during the holidavs. Attached , 
to the primary school is the Kinderhort, or guardian Vchool, where 
children whose parents nro at woA in the factories and do not return 
home until 6' o'clock are detained imder the care of the teacher. 
They are given a lunch and kept bimy at play, fuanual training^giir- 
derfing, or in the preparation of the next day^s lessons. ^ 

* MAKE^OOMAT THE BOTTOM BY MOVING UP. ' 

Even the higher education does not forget the less favored. * On 
my visits to the various technical schools I frequently made inquiries 
as to what became of the students after graduation. I found that 
60 per cent of th^ graduates of the School for Silk Weavers in Zurich 
come to Am erica. At the Biel Technical Sch^l the secistaiy. 
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^owed me a list of his graduates containing infonnation from which 
it was seen that a very large per cent of them were working in France, 
Germany, America, or some other foreign country. The same thing 
was true in the School for Industrial Arts at Geneva. Finally I said 
to the director of one of these schools; “I believe that in my State, 
in America, if it were shown that 75 per cent of the graduates of an 
institution took positions in a foreign coxmtry or in another State, 
that institution' would find difficulty in securing an appropriation 
for mamtenance.” Such an idea had evidently never occurred to 
him. He replied; “It is different with us. These are our boys and 
girls; we are proud when they succeed anywhere in the world. 

^ Sesides, our country is small and our population is increasing rapidly. 

, If we do not educate our best yoimg people so that they may occupy 
the higher places at home and abroad, ^ey will be compelled to fill 
the lower places here, and the less capable will be ground down in 
hopeless poverty.” 

These vital ^relations between the people and their schools have 
given^ to the schopl and to the teaching profession a popular dignity 
and importance which are unknown in America. 


V 


II.— THE SPIRIT OF THE CLASSROOM. 

SPIRIT OF PESTALOZZI DOMINANT. 

When 1 think of the Swiss schools the first image \^ch comes 
into my mind is the mqja^ent to Pestalozri at Yverdon.CA picture 
. of this monument was hanging in every schoolroom which I visited 
in Switzerland.' It had been placed there by the Swiss Confederation 
as a tribuj;^ to the simple teacher whose life meant so much to Swit- 
zeilaiid uid its educational system. Not only did I find the picturer^. 
of Pestalom in the schoolroom, but in most instances his spirit was 
there also. ' This spirit manifested itself in the almost ideal relations 
which usually eimted between teachers and pupils. ' 

I soon found that the word “teacher’’ has few terrors to the child 
in Beme. 1 amved in the city during the l^t week of the fall vacft- 
tioiL *^Forfour daysl didnothave anopportunity to visit thesohoold, 
Mgkd I spent the &n^ e^^ring the city and endea^^dri]^ to get a 
. dlearer ideaof the Iffe of the people. The chUdren were everywhere. 

1 tdked yriih them w th^ at their play. 1 soon dis- 

covered Aat eny timidity which they n^t have had in the piesence 
of . a stranger and' foreigner was dissipated when 1 told them that I ^ 
a With introduction, they imxne - 1 

t^k th^ coi^denge. ; ; 
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THE SPIBIT OF THE.Cl-ASSBOO^tf. ..IS’ 

RELATION OF TEACHER AND PUPILS. 


In the schools themselves I found nothing of the military strictness 
which prevails in some parts of Europe. The first primary school 
which I visited had perhaps 25 teachers and 800 pupils. When the 
bell rang there was no forming of lines or marching through the 
halls. The pujjils simply went into the buildings in a body^ passed 
through the corridors and up the stairs to their classrooms. The 
teacher was alreatly in the Toom, and as the pupils entered, one 
and all.pas^d by his desk and gave him a cordial greeting and a 
: handshake. All through the day there was a simplicity and sincerity 
about their reljtKJns which was refreshing. When the pupils passed 
. out at the>dt5se of the day, they again shook the teadheris hand as 
they bade him good-by, and extended the same cordiality to the 
jnsitor who happened to be present. On the playground or oh the 
'"'^eet the same cordial deference was exhibited. * 

While I met a few cross teachers who* were evident misfits, the 
teacher^s manner toward the pupils in the classroom usually gave 
eddence of a sincere love of children 4nd an understanding of child , 
nature. This one characteristic of the Swiss schools would be suffi- 
cient to explain most of the excellencies which I observed. ,It is 
the fundamental element hi all good teaching. There are a number 
of causes which produce this happy state of affairs: 

\/ Teaching a life work , — The teachers of ^Switzerland have all 
* deliberately chosen teaching as a We work. They have no ambition 
except to succeed in their, chosen profession. There is no divided 
personality, part doing the task of the day and part looking away ^ 
from that duty to some other profession or occupation for which 
they are Using teaching as a stepping-stone. ' Each has gone through 
a period of defiilite special preparation for the task in hand. 

2. Lorn for children , — The ideal of. love for ^Idren'as the first 
^ qualification has been placed vividly before prospective teachers in 
educational Ifterature the teacher-training courses of the 

nation. The following extract taken from an article entitled ‘‘Peda- 
gogical tendencies,’’ in the Yearbook of 1908, is characteristic: 


“But when I aak mj'self. Do you really love the children? ♦ ♦ * You do for 
them everything which you are able, you have the best wishes for each of them, but * 
ia that love? * * * Love? The word resounds in my soul with a hollow clang. * 

1 shouldlike on^ to feel this indescribable, ine^thaustible glow. ^ So speaks Fleming 
id Otto Ernst’s Flach^nn, the Teacher, and then as He raises his hands toward the 
picture of .Peetalozzi, be continue: “He, the great, the inspired Pestalozii, could 

do that. His thought was prude and sttaage, his speech was confused, but out of the 
darkless of bis thinking sings the nightihgale of love, sweet, full, and ineiluuistible. 

Aa long as 1 a^ achot^aaaster I shall strive to fiqd the secret way which leiule to thi^ 
great love.” , ' 


The pedarogy and ohiid study which I fptmd in the nortn^ sphoola 
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and fullest knowledge of child nature is obfained when a whole 
teacher enters into, friendly, sympathetic relations with a whole 
child. 

3. Long tenure of position. — The shortest period for which a teacher 
is elected in a Canton visited is four years. In many Cantons he is 
elected for life, subject to recall on a popular referendum. It is no 
uncommon thing for a teacher to spend his life in one community. 
The f^t of the long tenure of position enabjes him to become welL 
acquainted with all the parents and to establish friendly relations 
with the children. He is also a citizen of the community for the 
whole year and, especially in the coimtry villages, enters into the 
social life of the parents and children. 

^ 4. Teach^ promoted with cfcws.— Even in the city schools a teacher 

remains with one grade^ at Ijast two or three years, being promoted 
each year with his class. After this period he again returns to the 
lower grade and brings up another section. The advantages of such 
a procedure are apparent. As one teacher expressed it, “This 
enables us to educate the cWld and not merely to instruct him.” 

5. Ei^rsions and play. — The teacher frequently takes part in the 
recreational life of the children. It is the universal custom among 
the teacK^ of Switzerland to accompany their classes on all sorts 
of picrucs Wtl excursions. One frequently meets a teacher and her 
class visiting^^e Parliament House or museums in Berne or studying 
monuments otjhe city. They visit the playgrounds and make moun- 
ts excursions together. Often I have met them on these walks 
singing together the folk songs they had learned in school. 

6. Oral instruction; little home work. — The method of instruction 
itself is calculated to establish close personal relatiofis. Much of it 
is oral. It is rare to see a Swdss teacher with a book in his hand. 
The subjMt under discussion is developed by oral presentation and 
conversation between teacher and pupils. The children learn to 
study by studying with the teacher. The work is largely done in 
the classroom iteelf, and one sees little of the taskmaster who assigns 
work at schcml to be done at home and recited next day, a method 
which from its very nature causes a mental estrangement between 
teacher and pupil. 

7 . National consideration for children. — The attitude of the Swiss 
peoplQ.is that of consideration for childhood. The physical as well 
as the mental needs of the child are considered. If, a child comes to 
School hungry, Im breakfast is frequently silpplemented. If he lacks 
clothing, there is a method by which thisluay be obtained. Medi- 
ci infection, a free dental clime, and free spectacles are common 
proTimoiu of the school beard. Tiirough this welfare wmrk many of 
the diffioidtiee of school mahagement are obviated, and the way is 

estehlWwent^f cordial personal relations between 

and pup^^^ 
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m.— A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SWISS SCHOOL SYSTEM.' 

The .25 Cantons of which Switzerland is composed exhibit differ- 1 
ences about as great as may be found among the States of the United '• 
States. The Swiss Republic has three official languages — German, 

French, and Italian — and the people of the three sections are natu- i 
rally influenced to a greater or less degree by the prevailing educ^ ! 
tional ideals of the countries whoso language they speak. Some of 
the Cantons are almost wholly Protestant, while others are Roman 
Catholic; certain sections are mainly agricultural, while in others, 
manufacturing is the dominant interest. The percentage of arable 
land varies from 96 per cent in Solothum, Appenzell, and Aorgau to 
44 J)er cent in Uri. 

Even a superficial glance at these differences would indicate to us 
how varied the schools must be in their organization and content to 
meet the varying demands. In fact, there is nowhere uniformity, 
but everywhere the school has adapted itself to geographical and 
economic conditions. The Cantons, however, possess one ^ting in 
common — attendance on the elementary school is by law compulsory 
and without exception is enforced everywhere. Switzerland has 
'Tiad a compulsory attendance law for more than 80 years, and com- 
pulsory attendance is not only a law, but a universal fact. Illiteracy 
is, therefore, a negligible quantity. It is practically synonymous 
vsdth idiocy. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT ON THE 80]QOOL 

SYSTEM. 


The constitution of the Swiss Confederation, adopted in 1874, con- 
tains the following simple provision: 


The Confederation ifl (Empowered, in addition to the existing^ polytechnical school, 
to eetabliah a university and other higher uiBtitutions of learning, or to support such 
institutions. The Cantons ahal^provide adequate elementary instruction, wMch tAipXl 
be solely under Cantonal control. School attendance shall be compulsory and, in 
the public schools, free. 

The public schools may be attended by adherents of all confessions without in* 
fringement upon their freedom of faith or conscience. The Confederation will take thq 
necessary to enforce these provisions inX^antons which neglect their obligaticms. 

In 1902 the following amendment to the constitution was adopted: 


Subventions to be determined by law may be granted to Cantons for assistance in 
the fulfillment of their obligations in the domain of elomentary instruction.^ How- 
ever, the oiganication, direction; and supervision of the elementary school system 
remains a matter for .the Canton. 


Federal assistance for the support of the pubUc dementary school 
was first granted in 1903. The total population ad determined by 
the Federal cepsus was fixed as the basis for the distribution of Fed- 
eral aid. The per capita unit yms at 60 ceases. However, in 
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consideration of the e^fceptional needs in nine mountain Cantons, 
additional subventions of 20 centimes per capita were granted in 
these Cantons. The Federal subvention for 1910 was 2,357,528 
francs, or about,S470,000. The Federal appropriation was used for 
the following purposes: Increase in teachers’ salaries and teachers’ 
pensions, 50-per cent; the training of teachers, 6 per cent; increase 
in teaching force^ 2 per cent; feeding and clothing poor children, 8 
per cent; books and supplies for children, 3 per cent; furniture and 
apparatus, 3J per cent; education of subnormal children, 24 per cent; 
building and repair of schoolhouses, 23 per cent; gymnasiums and 
playgrounds, -2 per cent. In Switzerland there is a growing senti- 
ment in favor of increased Federal appropriations for the primary 
schools. ^ 

, EXAMINATION OF RECRUITS. 


_ There is another practice that deserves special mention for its 
i^uence oh the Swiss school system during the decades which have 
elapsed since the adoption of the constitution of 1874 and the reor- 
ganization of the military s\'stem in 1875. This is ‘the examination 
of recruits. Ever>’ young man must ser\m for a few months in the 
army. Before entering the military service the recruit must submit 
to an examination which will test his knowledge of the elementary^ 
school subjects and especially of the facts of government neccssaiy 
to the performance of his duties as a citizen. The results of these 
examinations are pubUshed annually, and there has arisen between 
the Cantons a worthy emulation and an ambition on the part of each 
to have its recruits stand as high as possible on the hst. This emula- 
► tion has served to improve greatly the various Cantonal school sys- 
tems and has especially directed attention to the elementary school 
and to the continuation school. By it the school period of the ele- 
♦ mentary school has been extended in many Cantons and by many, 
also, the continuation school, or the preliminary school for recruits, 
feas been made obligatory^ ' ' ' * 

FEDERAL AID IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. * " 


Vocatipnal education in the Cantons has reeeived special stimulus 
through four resolutions of Parliameht : 
o. To encourage trade and industrial education, 1884. 
h. To encourage commercial education, 1891. 
c. To encourage agricultural education, 1893. 

encourage household economics and vocational training of 
women, 1896. ■ 

' Wi^ the past two decadwThere has been under ^ral stimulus • 
rapid and healthy development of these lin^.-tfrwork. . During 
^a^period tha^Fpderal appropiiation haa increased from 1100,000 
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to $600, (WO. Federal aid directed toward these en^ is in gMicral 
coupled with the stipulation that Ith'e* Cantons, the communes, cor- 
p^ations, or private individuals shall also contiftute to the under- v 
' taking. In general the Federal appropriation amounts to half the 
. amount 'Obtained from other sources. The Government, . through * 

^ experts, inspects the schools which receive F^teral subventions, and 
thereby exerts a potent inQuence on their ideals and courses of in- 
struction. In 1910 the Government, from these appropriations, aided 
391 trade schoola for men, 426 schools for housekeeping and trade 
schools for women, 20 agricultural and dairy schools, and 144 schools 
oflFering commercial training.^ The appropriations to these schools 
varied from $5 to $20, (XM). Hundreds of them received lees than $100. 

MINOB A C T IVITI ES. 

The General Government has also exercised an important influence 
on the secondary and middle schools by decrees establishing prerequi- 
sites for adpiission to the medical profession and bv the oiganization ■ 
and admission requirements of the Federal Polytechnical School. 

The Confederation assists in the maintenance of five permanent 
schooj exhibit^ which, in addition to illustrating to teaiiiers current 
educational progress, also serve as public depositories of apparatus 
and illustrative material which is sent out to schools aU over the'N^ 
nation. ’ ^ t 

Of minor though far-reaching imj!>o]*tance has been the ^RDaration • 
by the Confederation of the Swiss woU map, and its free distroution 
to the schools. The secondary ^d iniddle schools are Biso indebted 
tolParliament for assistancQ rendered in the publication of the Swiss 
school atlas. • . 

As a symbol of the common spirit which animates the schools of 
all Swi^erland, the Government has presented to eadi schoolroom 
a picture of the Pestalozzi monument at Yverdon. 

OKNERAL •OHABACTERI8TICS OF THE CANTONAL SOTOOL STBTBM8. 

Cantons ect only to. the very general influence of 

the principles laid down in tbe conititution and worked out as indi- 
cated above, each of the 25, Can tom »s absolutely free to develop a 
school system to suit its own ideaL, needs, and financial* ability.. 
This freedom secures variety and elose adaptation to conditions, but* 
'possesses disadvantaj^. • - • * - 

DisadmrUages . — Each Cantofrfilturally has an ambition to develop 
a system complete m itself, from bottom to top* In Caatoia 
^ small area and lunitei) vrealth the 6stabli8hnie]it''of an ind^encl^t 
of higherschools has Imposed a heavy burden on the ^ 

reeomces of the State, which smiietitiiee resoltsih 
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either of the higher or the eleihentary schools. -The superfluity of 
hi^er institutions of learning may be surmised when we consider 
thnt, besides the Federal Polytechnical School at Zurich, there are 
seven Swiss universities, nnpiely, Zurich, Berne, Basel, Geneva, 
Lausanne, Friboiirg, and Neuenburg. These universities are attended 
by 10,000 students, of whom about 4,000 come from coun-‘ 

tries. This superfluity of universities in the small domam of Switaor- 
lattid not onl^if maki^ impossible tho establishment of the national 
uniyersity contemplatejil in the con.stitution, but tho reduplication 
of effort will bring constantly inci'easing burdens to the Cantons in 
their endeavor to make these higher schools keep pace with modem 
pfijgress and with competing European universities. The same 
statement might also bo made, with perhaps loss emphask, concern- 
ing certain types of middle schools and trade schools. Tliat the Swiss 
• people arc generous in their support of the schools and. that they 
have respoqded to their grow’ing needs may readily be seen from the 
following excerpt from tho table of expenditures showing, in round 
numbers the increase during the piist.two decades: 
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UBO... 

1900 .. . 

1910 .. ., 
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(.'«Qton. 

1 ' ' 
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! 1 
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S200000 1 
200. (DO 
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CLAsamcATioN schools. 

The great variety exhibited by the school systems of the various 
Cantoris maken it difficult to classify tho Swiss schools under a single 
scheme. Dr. Huber, in tho Yearbpok for 1908, attempts a cilassifica- 
tion as follows: 


8cho9ls for children under compulsory attendance age. 
ft, ^hools for children of compulsory attendance age. 
c. Schools for children who have passed tho compulsory attendance 
age. ^ ‘ . 

a. SCHOOLS roa bhaLl chju>bjkn. ^ 

In Switzerland there are two typos of schools for children betW’een 
3 nnd 7 years of ago -tho kindergarten and the infant schooj («<yle 
enfantine). Both these schools are, in general, conducted in accord- 
with the teaching of Froebel. While (he kindeigarten of German 
BrntteHand exolud<« iffotr^tion in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
U»e 6ther formal schooLsohjects from the pit^pam, these subjects 
roru to eBsentisl part of the wbric in the 4oole enfantine of French 
^totiertand. To the inifant st^ool the law exp^sslly aaaighs the tH slc 
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of preparing the children for the primary school. Indeed^ while 
theee schools are usually found in speciid buildings, they are an inte- 
gral part of the primary school organization. They comprbe four 
years, and tho child enters durmg his fourth year. During his first 
two years ino occupations are similar to those which may be found 
in tho more formal American kindergarten. In the third year regular 
instruction in 'the elementary school subjects is begun, and by the 
end of Ihe fourth year the children are reading a book about as diffi- 
cult as the American second reader. This organization js due to 
French influence and is contrary to tho prevailing ideas G^nnan 
Cantons, where form^^ instruction is postponed until after the child 
is 6 years old. Such kindergartens as exist in the German Cantons 
are .devoted to educative play and to true kindergarten work in the 
American sense of th© term. 

This difference in ideals for tho schoob for children under 6 years 
of age has largely determined their offici^ and legal status. In the 
French Cantons tho 6cob enfantine b provided for by law, as a part 
of the obligatory school system: In the German Cantons the estab- 
Ibhmcnt of the kindergarUm is the aff w of the commune, frequently 
encouraged and assisted by societies and individuab. A notable 
exception to tbb rule is the Canton city of Basel which has estabhahed 
a complete system of public kindergartens. 


h. THE OBLIGATORY RCHOOI.. 

The constitution of the Confederation makes it the duty of the 
Cantons— 

o. To provide for adequate elei^ntary schoob. 

b. To place these exclusively unaer control of tho Canton, 

c. To declare them free an*d obligatory. 

The Federal law relating to the maintenance of the public obliga- 
tory elduentary school includes under tbb term the complemcutary 
school and the obligatory continuation schoolr 

Cotnpvhory attendance , — In German Switzerland the elementaiy 
school comprises from six to eight and sometimes nine years of com- 
pubory<fuU-day attendance, often followed in tho case of the shorter 
period by one to three years of attendwee fcr> a greatly reduced 
numbei* of hours per week, at most two h^lf days. The most pros- 
perous and progressive Cantons have tho lon^t period of cqmpulsoiy 
attenddhssi^^ The pa:rtrtime schoob are called in different Cantons 
by the various names, Repetition school (Repetiersohule), Com- 
plementary school* (l^azungssc^ £oole compl6mentaire)i 
*iteyiew school (WiederholiingB8ohule),.and I^iurtice school (Cbung- 
sohttle). There b aLpr^&t a tendency to disqontrinue these two or 
three years of limited wbpol atteadimoe and sal»tittUte thensfqr to 
julditiopal of fqJObd £tfelnulanoej;pr toopr.twayeats 
nttettdtoce^u^^ 
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A study of the various Cantonal regulations reveals many inter- 
esting variations. In Canton Berne, for example, a commune may 
establish as a compulsory school period eight years of 40 weeks, or 
nine years of 34 weeks each. Pupils may be excused from the ninth 
year by passbg a successful examination. In Canton Lucerne the 
complementary school is obligatoiy for boys only, but the girls myst 
receive instead instruction in handiwork for one or two days per 
-week during the winter months until they are 16 yeare of age. In 
several Cantons the obligatory period for boys is ono year longer than 
that for girls. Durmg the last three years of the obligatory period 
attendance is frequently required during Ae winter term only, and 
the older pupils are thus left free for farm work during the summer. 
In the coimtry frequently the schqpls during the sUmm^r sesssion 
are held in the morning only. The children must cohie at 7 ©block 
^d are dismissed at 11 oblock for farm work. In one Can top pupils 
who have reached the fourteenth year may be excused from attend- 
ance on the day school and may substitute therefor attendance for 
hours daily in the evening. In general, the communes are 
empowered to adopt any plan which will insure the prescribed num- 
ber of hours per year. Every effort is made, specially in the coimtry, 
to keep the schools open when they wil^ interfere lea^t with the 
demand for the labor of chij^n on the farm. The teachers are 
employed for the entire year. In sections frequented by tourists 
the longest vacatioil is given in the summer. In agricultural sec- 
tions there' is a spring vacation in the planting season and a seven 
weeks* fall vacation for the harvest and preparation for winter. Jn 
this easy and universal adaptation of the scho^ term to the needs 
ot^e people America has much to learn. 

OirW work school, — Especial mention must be made of jbhe so-called 
work school for girls (Arbeitschule). In all the Cantons .of Switzer- 
land instruction in handiwork for girls has been made a subject of 
instruction* in the common school. In all grades of the primary 
Bchool it has attained so secure a place that it is practically obligatory 
in all Switzerland, even in the two Cantons' which have not made 
such instruction obligatory under law. During the past decade 
the revised program of studies inclhdes household ecoiiomics as an 
integral part of the instruction in these work schools. ' ^ 

Frts ie^&odks and sup]^ies, — As an accompaniment to oompulsory 
atjbendance, the national constitutimi provides that instruction in. 
the primaiy schools shall be free. During the rechnt decades there 
has be^ja steady inoreaiie in the nuinber of Cantons whioh provide 
books and school materials for the childien, PeAaps half 
the oothmoh schools in S^yriteetland how provide fr^ ihe msteri^ 
of ms^o^oii inditi^ual’pupilsias well as by the schod, 
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and writing and drawing materials. Many Cantons also provide 
free the necessary materi^ use<l in the work schools for girls men- 
tioned al>oye. In providing free books and, supplies it is customary 
for the Canton as a whole to bear part of the expense and to leave 
part to the communes and school districts. The part borne by the 
Canton varies from 40 to 80 per cent of the whole. 

The continuation school, obligdlory and voluntary , — In the various 
Cantons the compulsory attendance on the public schools ceas^ with 
the fourteenth or fifteenth year. There is a widespread feelings 
however^ t^t the knowledge gained in the elementary schools must 
be ext^dOT, or at least reviewed, if it is to be retained for use in the 
prfictical nfc of the young man who is about to assume the duties of 
citizenshm. In Switzerland all the Cantons without exception offer 
to the maturing youth between the close of the common-school 
period ^d his entrance the practical and civic life tlie oppor- 
tunity of reviewing and extending the knowledge gained in the ele- 
mentary school course. This is accomplished by means of the 
so-called general continuation school (Algemeine FortbildungBachule)^ 
^which is variously organized in the different Cantons. As a rule, 
the Cantons allow an intermission of one or two years between the 
close 'of the elementary school period and the beginning of the con- 
tinuation school. This allows the pupil to recover from his school 
weariness and to attain an added maturity which will enable him to 
assimilate more easily the practical instruction of the new school. 

The expression "continuation school’* (Fortbildungsschule) has 
become a technical term in Switzerland to indicate any school which 
is projected beyond the ordinary period of elementary school attend- 
ance and receives pupils who h|ive passed the fifteenth and sixteenth 
The attendance is limited to the winter months and does not 
exceed' from three to seven hours per week. In this limited time it 
is of 000180 impossible to cover other than the most ossentid parts of 
the school curriculum ^ and these are presented with especial reference 
to the actual daily needs of the pupils. The course includes lan- 
guage, arithmetic, writing, and a combination studv pf the history, 
geography, and government of Switzerland sCVaterlandsktmde). 
where vocational considerationB are given ferial weight, the con- 
tinuation schools are more completely organized. Additional sub- 
jects and groups of subjects are introduced, and the term is extended 
to include the whole school year. There is now a s^ng tendency to 
sufetitute the 'more spedflJized trade continoatibn school for the 
earlier slid more general type. The trade continuation ‘^ools will 
be oonmdered at length in a succeedingxlhapter. Attendanipe on the 
continuaticm school in compulsory for Imyh in 17 Cantons for two or 
three yrinto of 60 to 90 hours per course. In 1910 there w^ 
|n "^0 genfi!^ fchoola 
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\ pupils, in the trade contipuation schools 22,271 , pupils, and in the 
commercial continua^>n schools 14,500 pupils. 

Most of the Cantons have also established continuation school 
courses in household economics for girls. . While these are purely 
voluntary, they are zealously attended. In fact, the most enthu- 
siastic continuation class which the writer visited in Switzerland was 
a class in household economics composed of 30 factory girls in a 
small village near Winterthur. In ^^910, 13,022 girls were enrolled in 
such schools. 

A few of the Cantons have stated as the principal aim of their 
continuation schools the preparation of the prospective military 
recruits for the examination already mentioned. In 1910, 10,000 
• students were enrolled in these preparatory courses for recruits. 

Owing to the varying requirements of the different Cantons, there 
is rather a wide variation in the period of obligatory school attend- 
ance in hours. '|'he lowest is 3,800 in Cant<^n Uri. The highest is 
over 9,000, while' the average is more than 7,000. 


C. THE NOKOBUQATORT SCHOOLS. 




The secoTidary school , — The secondary school (Sekundarschule) 
bears a number of names in Switzerland. In general the term is 
applied to a school usually parallel with the higher classes in the pri- 
mary school, which includes frequently an additional year or years 
and always a more extended course of study. The curriculum 
always embraces one or more modem foreign languages. It includes 
the subjects taught in the primary school, bat ordinarily uses text^, 
books in which the subjects are presented at greater length and with 
more thoroughness than in those used in the primary school. The 
teachers in these schools have Till had highef training than that re- 
quired in the primary school and must have passed a special exami-s 
nation for a^||^tificate. The compensation is higher and the teacheis 
usually are aiidgned W special subjects rather than to special classes 
as in the primary school The s'econdary school* usually requires; 
the payment of a small ffee, while the primaiy school* is absolutely 
free. ' . 

In the Canton city of Basel the name ^'secondary schobr' is applied 
merely fo the four upper classes of the primary school; Id Canton 
Geneva the term is al^ applied to the two upper classes of the obligi^ 
tory school system. 

In most of the Cantons ^pupils are transferred from the primary 
schools to the secondary schools on the basis of an lamination. 
This examination is conducted by the sohdol which they are ent^ 
ing, and the teachers in that school take the respopsibility for the 
aocepianpeiol the pupils. Hus plan of pmriding Cerent types of 
etiiools to opma^nd j^yen^ 
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tion and repetition of classes. In most of the schools of Switzerland • 
practically all .the pupils are promoted at the end of each year. 

Middle schools , — ^The term ‘'middle school” is .applied m general 
to an institution which continues beyond the eie:ht or nine year 
period necessary to complete the primary and sec mdary schools, 
and prepares for admission into the univermties or the technical ; 
schools. It also includes schools which, in addition to t..e continuar- j 
tion of instruction in general cultural subjects, place prhi ipal sti^ 
upon the vocational training of the pupils in technical, industrial, 
commercial, or agricultural directions. These last, as well as the 
vocational schools for women, will be 'discussed under the title Voca- 
tional schools/’ As middle schools we may consider: 

1. Institutions preparatory to the universities, such as the gymna*- 
sium with its preparatory department, the Realschule, and the Kol- 

lege. " • 

2. Institutions forjhe training of teachers. ^ . 

3. High schoob for girls. 

During recent years there has been a great increase in the number 
of private schools of this character, mtoy of which attract a large 
patronage from foreigners. > 

The universities , — The universities of Zurich, Berne, Basel, Geneva, 
and Lausanne include all the faculties.* The universities of Friboui^ 
and Neuenburg have no medical departments. An endeavor is 
making to have the General Government assist these universities 
niore Uberally through Federal appropriatior \ ^ 

Privoie end speciol schools . — Especial attention is given in all the 
Cantons to the education of poor, defective, subnormal, blind, and 
deaf children; and in the past few years especially many institutions 
have arisen which have th^o children as their special charge. In ^ 
Switzerland there ia also a multitude of private schools *of all grades. 
fii French Switzerland especially the organization of such schools is 
a principal industry. Their patronage is largely from foreigners and 
Swi^ people from other Cantons. 

One group of private schools deserves special mention — tiie home 
schools for boys — of which the majority have been organized within 
the past decade. The writer visited one of them at Castle Glaris^ 
on the Bbdenzee, in Canton Thurgau. These, schools luxut strictly 
the number of pupils which they will receive. The . teachers arid 
pupils live together in we schooi home throughout the year coid 
thereby develop intimate personal relations which contribute greatly 
*^to the educative influence' of the school. They ahn to conserve the 
health and develop the incUvidanlity of the pupils by especial atten- 
tion' to manual training, gardening, sports, and the free activity of 
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We may illustrate the general system by a description of the city 
schools of Berae. 

On the 1st day of April, the beginning of the school year, boys 
and ^rls 6 years of age are admitted to the public primary school 
(primarschule). Soine of these children were 6 years old before thi> 
1st day of the preceding January. These must attend school. Oth- 
ers were 6 years old before the 1st of April. These may enter school 
at the request of their parents. Only 3 or 4 per cent of the children 
have attended one of the 10 kindergarten classes which exist under- 
private patronage in the city of Berne. - , , 

Primary schools . — The course of study of the primary school which 
they have entered extends oyei[^ period of nine years. For the first 
two years the children are taught by women. Dur ing this time 
e^h cl^ has one tocher, who is promoted with her class and 
retains it for this pmod. During the sucneeding years the pupils 
are taught by men, each of whom retains the same class for two or 
three years m the primary school. When the children have finished 
Ae work of the fourth year they have the privilege either of re mainin g 
m toe primary school for the remaining five years of toe ( ompulsory 
period or of passing by examination to other kinds of schools. The 
boys may .enter the boys’ secondary school, afld the girls may enter 
the gkls’ secotidary School, or both boys and girls may enter the 
preparatory classes of toe gymnasiiun. These schools, require- n 
small tuition fee. The course of study in the primary school is 
rounded and complete in itself and can be easily finished during the 
. nine-year period by pupils of average or less than average ability 
ond ambition. Practically all of toe pupils wh6 remain in this 
school are promoted each year. ^ , 

Secondary schooU.—The secondary schools, in which the sejfes are ' 
separated in toe city of-Berhe, are parallel with the five upper classes 
of toe primary school, but offer a more difficult course of study, 
including at l^t one foreign modem language. The work in science, 
in mathematics, : and in the other subjects is more thorough and 
com^rrfiensive and many subjects aye taught by special teachers, 
whereas m toe primary school too class teacher has practically all 
brandies. The pecondaiy schools are provided with excellent labora- 
twes and equipment. These schools are intended for boys and 
ghh vrho do not expect to enter the univeraity, but will enter com- 
mercial life, the .^vemment serVio^ dffethe Cantof^ technical 
schools. To toe girls’ secondary schoai^ attached a te^ers’ semi- 
niMy and a commercial adiopl, . each with a three-year course of 
study. 

fTjfmnastwa,— — The gymnaaium ounsists of a four-yearpreparatory 
. ^(hich the fe’ admitf^ by e^ami-T 
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nation after four ye^rs in the primary school. At the end of the 
preparatory period he may enter the Realschhle, or scientific depart- 
ment with a four-ai^-one-half-year course of study, the commercial 
department with a four-year course, or the literary department with 
a four-and-one-half-year course. Upon the completion of either of 
these courses and the passing of a State examination, tlie student 
may enter corresponding departments of the Uni^velsity of Berne or 
the Federal Polytechnical School at Zurich. 

.4 Emission to all these schools is determined by the ability uf th'fe 
pupil, and there is practically no retardation or repetition. A pupil* 
who is desirous of entering the se^hdary school or progymnasium 
after four years in the primary school and fails to pass the examina- 
tion may remain another year in the primary school and then try 
^ain for admission. Only two trials are permitted. Classes for 
subnormal children are organized for pupils ^ho fall below the ** 
ability necessary to successful work in the j)rimary school. 

Ekmeniary trvde schools. — Jhis organization b*y no means exhausts 
the educational activities of the city. If a boy has finished t^he 
required course in the primary or secondary school and wishes to 
enter the blacksmith trade, his parents enter into an agreement 
under which he is apprenticed to a master blacksmith. Under the 
terms of this agreement the master must allow tiio boy five or six 
hours per week for attendance upon the trade continuation school 
and the boy is compelled by law to attend tlds continuation school 
throughout the period of his apprenticesliip. In this school he 
learns how to draw and to work from a drawing or l?luo ])rints. He 
/ also studies practical business (^rrespondence, bookkeeping, arith- 
metic conne'eted with his business, Swiss history, geography, and 
government. A boy or g\rl apprenticed to any other trade has a 
similar course adapted to his or her particular needs. If a boy 
enters mercantile life, he must for three years attend a continuation 
school organized by the Merchants' Association and recognized ^nd 
aided by the Govenurient. ^In tliis school ho will perhaps study a 
modem language, bookkeeping,, stenography ^ and typewriting, busi- 
ness arithmetic, and civics. If ho entei-s the Government service, 
be must attend a similar continuation school. 

General coxUiniuUion schooL — If he enters no trade or business as 
an apprentice and does not attend a trade school, be must never; 
theless between the ages of 16 and 18 attend for 60 hours per year 
a general continuation school in which he studies his mother tongue, 
bookkeeping, arithmetic, and the history, geography, and govern-, 
ment of'Swiftzerland. ^ : : 

Special trade achooh. — Instead of an apprenticeship with 

a master, He^ay enter into an agrelment with city appreiitice- 
slup school to. perfect himself 03 a maebipist, cabinetmaker, 
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je^f and for the other departments three years. During this 
period the boy receives a well-rounded, practical, and theoretical 
education in his trade" If he wishes a more thorough technical 
education, both theoretical and practical, he may enter the Cantonal 
TTOhnical School at Burgdorf or, at Biel. The technical school at 
Biel has a nuinber of departments— a school for watchmakers, a 
school for machinists and electricians, a school for makers of small - 
machines and instrummts of precision, » school for builders, a school 
for artistic handiwork, such as engraving and modeling, and a school 
for railway and postal employees. These schools require an attend- 
ance for from sLx to eight semesters. If a boy wishes to be a fanner, 

• he caa attend the Cantonal agricultural school or the Cantonal dairy 
school, with a Murse varying from one to three ye^rs. A graduate 
of the gymnasium who wishes to complete a scientific technical 
education may attend the T'ederal Polytechnical School at Zurich, 
with a fou!r-year course. The school ranks among the most noted 
technical schools of the world. 

Vocaiional schools /or. girls.~FoT the girls there are special con- 
tinuation schools for instruction in housekeeping. The Frauenarbeit-. 
schule o^ers cou^ in dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, and 
- household economics, both for women who wish to enter upon these 
lines of work professionally and for those who wish shorter courses 
for use in the home. 

One meets the student everywhere. In the afternoon scores of 
bo 3 m with their drawing instruments may be seen in the streets on 
their way to the tr^e cpntinuation schools. In the evening the 
U^t from hundreds of clMsroom windows proclaims with silent elo- 
quence the. determination of a people to fit themselves for greater 
efficiency and service. 

The total population of Berne' in 1910 was about 700,000. 

*. The enrollment in the principal schools of the city for the year 
1911 was as follows: 




Primaryschools *; 

Boy** secondary school * !!!!"!. * 1*040 

Qiris’ secondary school; » \ ’ 

Secondary department ..t .1149 

Teachers’ seminary 

Cbminercial department . . ' uo 

Boy»...\ 

Girta...... 

Gymnttitim: 

literary depaitment-- 

. : • . Boye............ 

\ girls ..'....S. 


' 


619 

66 


196 

20 






■ ^ * • • V* * ^ • if* V Wfc ^ 


— r; ■" ■' — ^ f- ■j-' — ^ m^i^. 
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. . _ ' . : 
Oyjf)l T)<udiim — (j Qntin nftfl, ^ ^ 

Commercial dei^rtment-i- Pr^te. 

Boys r* 128 

Girie 1 

Trade continuation achooUi: 

Summer ’ 1,886 

Winter 1^510 

Merchants’ school 906 

^ City apprehticediip school 3150 

Cooking and housekeeping courses 430 

General continuation school 425 


IV.— THE TEACHER AND THE TEACHING PROFESSION, 

To an American one of the most impressive tlu^gs connected with 
the Swiss school system is the stability of the teaching profession. 
Three-fourths of the teachers are men^ and practically all the teachers 
whom I met have ^Aigaged in the business as a life work. » Teaching 
is rarely used as a stepping^tone' to other professions. There is 
very little dufting of the teaching force from on$ j>lace to another. 

I spent 10 days with a primary school inspector in Canton Beme. He 
had 24p teachers under his supervision; only 12 of them were teach- 
ing for the first year in the position which they held. It is no unusual 
thing for a teacher to spend a long life in one position. 

ADinSSIOK TO THK*TKAOHIN0 FROmSIOK. 

Admiaaion to the teaching profession in SwiUeiiand require the 
6ompletion of a course of special For the primary school 

this usually means graduation from the' teachers^ seminary. In 
recent years a few- Cantons* a:*e admitting to the examinatibn for 
certificatee those wi\o have completed a gymnasium course wd two 
or more semesters at the univermty, where they have special work * 
m pedagogy/ accompanied by practical teaching in the practice 
. schools. Admi^on to the teachers’ seminary is cohditioned on the * 
completion of the eight or nine years’ course offered in the oommon 
schools. The following extracts- from the ooiuse of htudy uf the 
2urioh Teachers’ Seimnaiy in Euesnaoht may be regarded as typical 
of these institutions: * , 

PaoeaAH or Studim or m Zubiob TsACHaas' SaatKAaT KuasNAcar. 


ftwnAa* p w ap ia t oi,! 

^ram .adcb or raa H^trnsa. 

^ Md^ta reoeiva a ibonm^ gatetal .pdentilte educttion adsptad to the 

0! modem Hfe ttd componiliitg to the coozia la tke oUner mkldto achoolt cl. * 
wU^ ptepate fer inadtotifre lepMm^. Italao hietodto* 
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Program and teMuU of thuPrit. 


.Stodfaa. • 



Hours p« week. 

I class. 

II class. 

m class. 

rv* class. 

TotaL 

P«da«Dgy and method * 


• 1 



— 

Gennan 

* ‘ ‘ 


^ 5 

10 

20 

Fxeooh 


5 

& 

4 

8 

^tory , * 

4 

% 

4 

3 

H 

BaUfltt 

o 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

11 

Oeography 

o 

I 

A 

d 

1 

4 

Hathonaas . . 

d 

5 

d 

fL 

6 

Natural a^knce 

A 

a 0 

f 

3 

6 

!P 

Bln^. " 

« 

W 

0 

« 

V 

5 

Vkitoor Diano ' 

o 

2 

o 

3 

1 

3 

1 


Dnwliut 


d 

m 

6 

PemnanahiD ' 

QeiiiMeliim . 

2 

3 

3 e 

3 

12 

3 


3 

3 

2 

2 ; 

8 

Total ;■ 

30 

» |- 3fl ! 36 I 144 

1 



ELECTIVE COI7B8R8. 


Entfish or Italian 

"I ! ' 


PhnooTTioUn T 

I 1 2 2 i 1 

II . 1 . 1 1 1 

1 1 1 

6 

4 


In this couise of instruction religion is elective. In instramental music pupils 
may take ei^er piano or violin, and continuation counee are provided for t^heni 
who come with previous musical training. Either English or Italian may be taken. 
The IftciUty decides whether or not the ability of the pupil warrants his elec- 

tive courses. - 

OINESAL REMARKS ON TfiE COURSK. 

Only the important essentials of each subject will be included in the examination. 
In every subject much more emphasis is placed on the thorough treatment of wisely 
selected t<^ics than upon the acquisition of a mulUtude of details. It is assumed 
that the pupa has completed Ae course of study for the secondary school and this 
receives only an incidental review. In the organization of the subject matter the 
^pedal needs of the papU in his future profession Aonld receive first consiaetation 
Afto this should come the regard for the needs . <d jiractical life in general 
and. we should always have in mind the conektion of subjects for their mutual 
reenforcementl 


WhenevOT the natote U the subject allows^ ospecially in the domain of the elo- 
mentaiy school, the method and treatment should be such that it may serve as a 
model te the future teacher. The instruction should, if poesible, bo based on con- 
crete samples, and throu(^ tiie exchange of queetiona and answers should lead the 
himself to discover the steps in the acquisition of knowledge. 

Through the use of suitable indivi4nal textbooks and supplementary sylkbi the 
t»Aw should qrnre the student much tiresome note-taking and time«)nsuping 


In ^^jects we should insirt on good Oennan and pn^w pronunciation, and 
tik^d ti^ our pupila in logical thought arrangement, not only in shiwt answers 
?** diaqouiee. An-eftective method of reaching this end is 

ttaiu^Mief lectores, from fi to 10 minutos kmg, on subjects provioosty studied, 
ato brW iwpajat^ Aft« the cwnpletion el a topic on any 

frtqt^tly leqube wi^ten taerdses in the class, in which the 
xDttterkl to » now or.'cloo^y toUted pdint cl 

,Wiow««\^iiiQii|^ tko ccRo^^^n'Cl llioob ~ ^ ^ ^ 


if tbo pupil 
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in the v^ous dopiaiiui of knowledge. Such work thus reenforces instructioB.in the 
mother tongue. In all Bub]ects new ideas should be impressed by means of ilhis- 
trations, which should be worked out together by pupils and teacher. When neces- 
sary the ide% should be still further amplified by class drill or home wwk. 

• Good penmanship should be insisted upon in all written work. In every way 
we should encourage individual independent work ||y>CBe^upils and a creative 
and not merely a receptive mental state. Careful instruction on the part of the 
teacher should by no means make unnecessary a vigorous mental effort on the part 
of the pupil. Memory ^ock should be limited to the essentials. The pupO ^ould 
leave the institution not only with a consciousness of well-earned knowl^ge btrt also 
with the ability and aspiration for further self-culture. 

Through proper oversight care mxist be taken that the home work required Of the 
pupil does not exceed a reasonable assignment. 

' PEl>AQOOY AND METHOD. 

Aim. 


The history of jxdagogy seeks to give tl^e teacher enthusiam for his life work by 
showing him how the great spirita of all nations and all ages have devoted them- 
selyes to practical teaching'and to the theory of education. It traces the develop- 
ment of the common school, of school legislation, and of the methods which prevail 
to-day. It thusnnspiree respect Tor the leaders of foriner generarioM and fortifies 
the teacher both against a blind retention of the old and a blind of the new. 

Pedagogixxd explains and broadens the knowledge o^ffie pupil gained 

through personal experience and the experience of others. 

Qenerfd pedagogy systematises the acquired truths. 

Special methode show how the procedure in the vvious 8ub|ects is organized in 
accordance with these truths. 

The pupil who leaves the seminary should know — 

fl. His duties and right? under the school law and, above all, the task which the ' 
^ State commits to him. • 

&. The ways and means to the accomplishment of this aim. 

c. The literature which he may* use in his further preparation. ‘ 

d. Adequate skill in the jnractical conduct of the school. 

Courw 0 / eiudy. 

Second Year (1 Hour). 

Studies from the history of pedagogy. The rise of the common school in the Middle 
Agee. The reformere as ^ucators. The Latin schools. The Jesuit schools. The 
common school of the sixteenth yentoty. The realists (Bacon, Ratich, and Comenlua). 
The conunon school of the seventeenth century. 


X 


Third Year. (4 Houn). 

c. Stupes from ths hiotcrytf pedagogy (in summer 2 hours, in winter 1 hour). John 
Locke. The Pietists (A^. H, Franck^ as teachers. Booseeau. The Philanthnh 
pisU (Basedow, Campe, 'Salimann, Triipp, Planta, and Rochow). The common 
school of the ei^teenth century (Pestaloimh Froe^ HeAart), The development* 
ol the Swiss school system in the nineteenth century (Giraid, Fellenberg, Wehrii, 
Scherr, Wettstein). 

^ h. Peydiology (1 hour). The intellect Perception and repceeentation. Ghangee 
pa cpnsdmuneH. Lawv ol aatodation and reprodoc^n. The memory... Imagiiu^ 

tkm, ideas,jadgmmV4^n»^^ . * • 

0 . sQnu^ in. win^ 2 houn). . Qeneiil I^ deteiiyr* 

igttt i t toh of m eeioctibn 61 kabjMi iiuU|w 
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IWtion o{ ^ couwe of rtudy. Methodo of tewhing. Forml rtepe tn inrtruction. 
Textboon. The teacher. 

<f. toori. Vi*Hing the practico school by the entire cla« for puipooea of 

onectetion. 

Fourth Year (5 Hours). 

o. Ptgckoiogy (2 houre). Feeling. The cUasihcation of the feelings. Self-respect 

“rthotic. oytnpathetic. ethid, and religiL 

motions. The intensity of feeling.\ The passing and blending of emoUons. Moods- 

toperaments. The will The evolution of the will (involuntary movemento’ 
^ex movements, instinct; tentative movements, expressive movements, imp, Use 
aesire, Jhe pasBioDs). The power of habit, (-haracter. 

J^Oen^l ptd^. The purposes of. education. The necessity ‘and possibility 
rtedut^on. The lunits of education. Physical education Disc-ipline. Instnic- 
tion. The ochoolhouae and the teacher. ^ ^ • 

c. MeOuxi (3 hours). Special methods in all the subjecto of the common school with 
the excep^D of gymnaatics. 

d. Praet%ee Uadnng. Numerous lesson plans by teacher and pupils, i h^equeiit -visito 
to the practiw school and partidpation in its work by two pupils at a time for periods 
<n a halt imk, and in speaal subjects for longer periods whenever ponible. 

p * 

' UETHOD8 .IN PEDAGOGICAL INSTRUCTION. 

hwtmction in Ae pedagogical subjects should be in model form, based on a con- 
ftete e^ple. It should lead to thought on the part of th7 pupil and to the appb- 

^ P«d*P«y attention is given prin- 

apally to those perBonaUti€«>^gd^ucation^ movements of the past 400 years which 
have md stongly influenced tES-common-echool system. This involves a constant 
^panson betweep. the past and the present. The laws of mental life should be 
develop^ m connection with the unfolding life of the child and the'pewmal expe- 
nenM of the pupils as well as through the use of historical and literary material and 
teould receive practical application under the guidance of the teacher of methods 
The gTMted care should be devoted to the introduction of the pupU into thVpiacti^ 
‘T A brief aketch of the hi^ of methods in the subject undat consideration 

would M followed by the determination of the aim and the selection and organiza- 
thb subject matter and the.cboice of the method adi^ited to the work in hand, 
■m teache^oold embody the method of procedure in lesson plana with the various 
ciaiM Afterwards the students should make simpla lesson plana, which are criti- 
by the author, by hia follow studenta, and by the teacher of methods. The 
^dent then preaents iA the practice school the leeeon which has been, planned in 
^ ^ mai^. Two students at a time are assigned to the piactice school for thwe 
days each. During their find visit the students give instruction to one class only 
but later they give sunultaneous instruction to two or three divisions and occasionaU-v 
they have entire chaige of the school, for a fear hours. ‘ 

■ ®0“<Jitions allow, the atudenta also have an opportunity to teach a sub. 

Jtjc^tw' or three weeks in one class of the practice school in order that they may 
2«fve the success of their work and may acquire a measure of freedom. After 
\tosons they return to their places in the seminary cli^. In conec- 
tto tea the practice work, tee stodsnto are referred to books cbntaining lemon 
"* ***^ ^ eiptesmete tssdier would havs'pi^sd in tee 

- »»»*« (sawsi;)' sdwh oMpriWg ^ 
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SUMMARY O' COURSES IN OTHER SUBJECTS 

G^nrwm. 

% 

The isourse in German consists of- German literature, rhetoric, and 
composition, and corresponds closely in method to the English 
course in our high schools. 

'The course in French also corresponds closely to our best four- 
year courses in French in America, but naturally places greater stress 
on ability to speak the language. From the beginning French is 
used as the medium of instruction. The work begins with questions 
and answers about objects in the ibom^nd subjects connected with 
the pictures. Pictures aretnade the basis of further conversation. 

4 

History. 

f 

First Year (3 hours). 

Greek hiatory. Roman history . Medieval hiatory to the time of Charlemagne. 
Second Year (2 hours). 

Third Year (S hours). 

Fourth Year (S hours). 


Medieval history. 
Modem history. 
HiMory of Switzerland. 


Geography. 
First Year. 


Geography of the most important parts of Europe, with special attention to Switzer- 
land and itfi neighbors. 

Second Year. 

phy of the rest of Europe and of the other grand divisiona. 

Third Year. 

Phymcal and codomercial geography. 

. 7 



Mathematical geography. 


Fourtli Year. 

yfathemaiice. 
First Year (6 hours). 


a. Arithmetic: Computationa, . bookkeeping, mental arithmetic, ratio tmd propw^ 
tion. &. General ari^metic: Operations with literal numbers, c. Algebra: Bkjua- 
lions of the first d^ree withjone unknown quantity^ d. Plane geometry: Two books. 

Second Year (6 hours). 

0 , Bookke^ing: Accounts, calculation of interest, use ofinterest tebles. Dcuble- 
bntxy bookkeeping. 6. Arithmetic: Extraction of sqnm and cube, root) htatioii^ 

' e. Eq^tione of the first 'degree with seve^ unknisf^ .' 

d, PU^ ‘ ^ ' 
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Thirjl Year (4J boun). 

a , Logarithnw, arithmetical ami geometrical prpgreasion, compound intereet. b 
Algebra: Theory and solulion of equations of the second' degree irith one unlcnbwn 
quantity, e. Tngonometry . d. Solid geometry, e. Desrriptive geometry. 

Fourth Year (5 houre). 

o. P^utations. probability, with it« application to inaurance. 6. Coordinate 
geometry, c. Solid geometry; complete, d. Descriptive geometry. 

In the work in mathematics no sharp lines are drawn between the 
division of the subject. An .attempt is made to reduce the whole 
to a unity, so that the various subjec^mutually reenforce each other. 

Natural Science. 

' First Year (4 hours). 

, • 

a. Botany. 6. Practical botany with preparation of a herbarium and the use of a 
miacroecope. c. Botanical excuraons. d. Zoology. 

^ Second Year (5 hours). 

a. Zoology and zoological excureionB. h. Chemistry and mineiHlogy with practical 
laboratory work. 


Thl^^ear. 
^ 

l. ^D| 


involving a^dy of geological forces and the changes in the earth’s 
^rhrt^. Historical geology. 6. Organic chemistry, c. Physics. 

Fourth Year. 

o. Anttoi»logy and school hygiene, with excuraions and hygienic demonsttationB. 
6. PhysicB with laboratory work. ' ' 

In the preparation of the teacher ^uch attention is given U> the 
work in singi n g, instrumental music, in- drawing, and in gyjnnastics. 
The ability of the Swiss teachers to teach sin ging and to lead in the 
organkation -of musical clubs" has meant n\uoh for the social and 
esthetic Mfe of Switzerland. 

Courses in free-hand and geometrical drawing constitute the basis 
for the trade education of Switzerland. 

GHUBOH 8EMIKABIKB. 

In addition to the State teachers' seminaries, there are many 
schools for teachers under church auspices. The educational activities 
-pf the chuich are largely directed to this end, and the church seminary 
is a very ifnportant elemeiit in the preparation of the elementary 
teaoheis in S^tzerland. These seminaries are pervaded by a de^ 
cided atino^here oj^piety, and it is their aim to train young mftn 
and youi^ women as i^hets who shall influence the moral and 
Wo of their j>upils. The graduates of the church seminaries 
eopBciaDy Mught in coimiry diistriots. A visit to one of these ■ 
schools <^nfiniied^x!ieNinrlbe -belief' thet a most nrofitaMe of ' 
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TBACHEB AKD THE TSACHIKO PBOFB8SION. 

offort for the church college jn America lies in -the s|>ecifiG prepara- 
tion of teachersi who, in addition to a thorough academic £uid pro-* 
fessional course and a period of practi<j6 in the model 'school, will 
hare the moral earnestness and enthusiasm so necessary in the 
teacher's calling. 

The teachers' seminaries which I visited were all enrolling 

usually not more than 100 pupils each. 

The women teachers are usually prepared in pedagogical depaiir 
ments connect^ with* girls' secondary, schools or high schools. As 
far as^-I could learn, there is no preparation for teaching which does 
^ot include work in the practice school. In some -seminaries 
work is done in grades of the city school system. 

Special attention is pven to the preparation of teachers of hand- 
work, housekeeping, and other vocational subjects. This instruc- 
tion is given in the trade schools, the schools for housekeeping, and ‘ 
in special continuation schools for teachers. 


TEACHERS FOR SEOONpARY SCHOOLS. 


If a teacher wishes to obtain a position in a secondary school, it 
is necessary, after obtaining his primary certificate, that he attend 
the university or some higher school for two or more semesters and 
that he submit to an examinati6n by a special ^amining board. 
The teachers in the gymnasia and middle schools sirs usually univer- 
sity graduates. ' 

Election of After securing a certificate, the Swiss teacher 

\i8ually acts as a^substitute for a year or two, taking the place of 
some teacher who is performing military duty or has obtained tem- 
porary leave of absence for some other reason. When a position is 
vacant the local school board gives notice of the fact in the ofiKciab 
school gazette jof the Canton and receives applications. The local 
board has the power to make temporary appointments for one year, 
which is usually regarded as a probation period for the new teacher. 

At the end of this time the place is permapently filled by a popular 
election in which all of the citizens of the district participate. 

In* Canton Berne the teym of office for which teachers are elected ♦ 


.is mx years; in Ganton ScbaffhaUsen it is right years; in Oanton 
Thutgau it is for life, subject to recall by popular referendum. The 
shortest tenn of office of which I heard was tbree^ears. ' Under the 
terins of the contract the triM)her usually has the right to resign at 
the close of any school year. At the expiration of a term of office, 
the board d^ides whether it will retain the same teacher 
vertis^ the positioii. A derision not to advertise the vacancy eleots 
the teacher for another term of office* OhaiigeB rire relatively rare, 
ev^' at the of the ra^ef extended term of bffioe ]which prevaib. 
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In fact, in Canton Beme a decision by a school board to change 
teachers at the end of twj/ successive periods of six years each is 
considered sufficient to warrant an inve-stigation by the Cantonal 
Teachers' Association. The mctluxd of selecting teachers for the 
secondary and higher schools frequently differs from that p^vailing 
in the primary schools. The teachers in these higher schools are 
frequently selected by the school board alone, without popular vote. 
While the method of selecting a primary teacher varies in the differ- 
ent CanU)ns, popular election is widespread. Even in the city of 
Zurich, with, 200, 000 inhabitants, teachers are elected by popular 
vote. The school hoard, however, makes the nomination, and there 
has been only one case in 24 years in which this nomination was not 
confirmed by the people. The pK)pular election is frankly regarded 
as perfunctory muI antiquated in Zurich. 

Salari^. — Teachers' salaries vary widely in Switzerland. The 
remuneration usually includes a home and garden and a definite sup- 
ply of fuel. In the poorer Cantons a primary teacher ^feo mot iihes, 
receives, in addition to the home and garden, as liltle as $150 per 
year. In Canton Zurich the average salary for prifnar}' teachers is 
$650 per year, but 141 teachers receive less than $46b. The salaries* 
in this Canton are the highest i^ Switzerland. 

Pensions . — Pensions for teachers in some form are universal in 
Switzerland. The General Government majees a small annual appro- 
priation for this purpose, But the larger shar^ is borne by the individ- 
ual Cantons. The teacher, too, is in most instances called upon to 
contribute a small percentage of his salary to this fund. In addi- 
tion to the pension system, the teachers have organized all sorts of 
voluntary mutual aid and insurance soejeties which contribute to 
the stability and attractiveness of the teaching pmfession. . 

The teachers of Switzerland are well organized. A more list of 
the different official and voluntary teachers' associations fills sevoral 
pages. \ 

SCHOOL SUPEBVISION. ’ 

• 

• Since all the teachers have had a professional training designed 
to fit them foy their particular work, and since^oach is a permanent 
member of the teaching profession, there is much less, demand for 
supervision than in America. Even in city school building^ wilh 
20 classes the only local supervising officer is the head teacher, who 
has tl^e same classroom work as the other members of the teaching 
force. The duties of the bead teacher are confined to such details 
as the admission of pupils and presiding over the teachers' -confw^ 
ence. There is attached to this office an additional salary of perhaps 
$60 per year. Sometimes the .presiding teacher is designated by the 
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school boards but more often ho is elected by the teachers themselves 
for one year. At the end of this time ho gives place to another. 
The administration of the scfiool is therefore a democracy similar to 
the other democratic institutions of Switzerland. The city super- 
intendent of schools is usually merely an administrative or fi^al 
officer. » 

In most of the Cantons there are school inspectors who are assigned 
to districts comprising frequently more than 200 teachers. These 
inspectors make a thorough inspection of each school at least once 
every two years^ and oftener if conditions demand. On one of 
these official risits the inspector makes a thorough examination of 
the sanitary condition of the building and surroundings, the condi- 
tion pf the textbooks,, and equipment. ' He examines the teacher's 
plan book in which the Cantonal coui'se of study has bfieh amplified 
by Ihe teacher and adapted to special conditions. He discusses 
these plans and suggests desirable modifications. He inspects the 
notebooks of the pupils and observes the teacher's work for several 
hours. He will perhaps assign to the jiupils tests in composition 
and arithmetic. After thh close of school Ke wdll hold a conference 
with the teacher and with the local school board and will make such 
suggestions as he may deem pertinent. In some Cantons there are 
no district inspectors, but the supervision of the school is committed 
to a local copmission elected by the people and to district boards 
elected by the Cantonal school commission, the people of the district, 
and the teachers. 


V.-^SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. 


On entering a Swiss schoolhouse an American is at once impressed 
wdth the air of* permanence and durability which characterizes it. 
fn all the cities, and even in the smaller villages, the school buildings 
are fireproof. They are built of stone, and brick. The stairways 
are usually constructed of native granite throughout. The floors 
are usuol^ concrete or bituUthic and in the classrooms are covered 
with a thrck linoleum. . ' 

The rooms are of the standard ^Anierican size, and the lighting is 
almost without exception unilateral. The windows are never hung 
on pulleys as in Anjerica, but are hilled casement windows which 
open inward. As a protection against the ^vete cold the windows 
are usually double. • 

#* It is almost th*e universal custom in Swits^rland to a^fa^ge the 
schoolrqoms on one side of the building and the corridor on the other. 
^ * It is rare to find the common American hallway with rop)^ bn both 
ttdee. The corridor is- usually on^th^ inner angle of the building/ 

- - ■ 
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and the longer outer angle i& reserved for the classrooms. The 
classrooms are rarely provided with cloakrooms, but blockers or 
double rows of hangers are placed in the corridors. The toilets for 
boys and girls are placed on each floor at the ends of the corridors, 
frequently the walk bf the corridors are finished with glazed tile 
for a space of 6 feet from the floor. When this is not done, the 
plaster wainscot Is finished with cloth, and this is painted heavily 
m that the surface may be washed. . 

Thh general arrangement of a primary school may be seen from 
the plans of the Schosshalde schoolhouse which are included in this 
report. The primary school building contains most of the accessories 
wUch are shown in these plans and mentioned in the description. 

Every large schoolhouse includes a residence for the janitor. The 
country schoolhouse contains a home for the teacher. 

The interior of the classrooms is clean and simple. On the walls 
are usually pictures of Swiss scenery and in all the rooms I visited 
there was a picture of the Pestalozzi Monument at Yverdoh. The 
Swiss teachers are just be^nning to demand blackboard space com-, 
parable to what we have in America. In the older schoolhouses, 
and in fact in many of the modem ones, the only blackboard is a 
small one containing perhaps 20 square feet placed in the front of 
the room for the teacher’s use. This is usually made of wood, but 
slate and black ground glass are beginning to be used extensively 
for blackboards. The chalk is never erased with a dry mbber, but 
the teacher and pupik use a damp cloth for that purpose. 

I saw no single desks in Switzerland. ThcTcity , schools are pro- 
vided with double desks, and in many of the country, schools the 
form has sphce for four pupils. The desks are frequently made 
entirely of wood, although later models with iron standards are 
beihg introduced into some Cantons. The American school desk is 
more simple and comfortable than anything which came under my 
observation and costs not more than one-third to one-half as much 
as the 'Swiss desks. It was a matter of surprise to' me that the 
American school desk had not found its way into Switzerland. The 
explanation perhaps lies in ^the fact that desks are never screwed 
down in Switzerland, while our American desks are d^gned to be 
fastened permanently to the floor. Such a proceeding is contrary 
to the.Swi^ idea of cleanliness. Besides^ the classroom^ are fr^ 
quentlj used during the holidays as quarters ior the militia on their 
anhual^driUs. For thih purpose it is necessary to remove the fumi- 
tut^^' In the more modem buildings a row of desks is fastened to 
ligjilt steel or wooden rails provide^ with ^casters. When the lino- 
leum-covered floor is wiped up each day jby the jaEiitor the desks 
•;are roli^ one ^de out of the way. 
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In every classroom must be found at least the minimum ^equipment 
prescribed by the Cantonal authorities. The hot-wator system of 
heating is tlu> most common, though one occasionally finds a hot-air 
heating and ventilating plant. Window ventilation is the rule. The 
windows am opened for this purpose' during the short intermissions, 
which occur evdry hour. In connection with almost every school 
building there "is an indocjr or an outdoor gymnasium, sometimes 
both. These gymnasiums are equipped with the best apparatus for • 
German and Swiss gymnastics. 

In external archit<icture there is usually a successful effort to make 
the building harmonize with its surroundings. Esjjocially in the 
country there is a refreshing simplicity and dignity about the school- 
house. Since the janitor or the teacher lives at the schoolhouse, it 
is never characterized by the "neglect evident in so many American 
country schoolhouses, which, are deserted for several months in the , 
year. The teacher’s garden and the pot plants in the windows of 
his dwelling upstairs give the school a homelike atmosphere, in 
marked contrast to that which is too common with us. The pi nna 
and cuts of schoolliouses which- are exhibited herewith am fairly 
typical of what was found in the Cantons visited. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL BUILDING IN THE SCROS6RALDB IN BERNE. 

(Frbm pamphlet Issood by the city school direotlon.l 

The new primary school building in the Schoaahnlde is situated upon a plat of land 
belonging to the city of Berne. The elevated situation of the lot gives one a view of 
the entire horizon and offers an incomparably beautiful view of the Alps. The school 
grounds, including the walks, contain an area of about 4.040 square meters, and the 
school building itself occupies a space of 820 square meters. The building con- 
^8 of the basement, first floor, second floor, third floor, and attic. It contains 
in all 18 classrooms, of which 9 rooms receive their light from the northeast and 
9 from the southeast. The rooms are divided among the different floors as follows: 

On the first floor, 6 classrooms and the janitor’s oflice; on the second floor, 6 
classrooms and a teacher’s roomr used also as a board room; on the third floor 
C clasarobrns and a principal’s room; in the basement, a school kitchen and dining 
room a rai.k kitchen which may also be used for a laundry, domestic science room 
which may also be used for a dining room, shower baths with 10 showers, and a dre» 
mg irora for boys; shower bath with 10 showers and a dressing room for girls; manual 
trwning room and storeroom, a boiler room to the heating plant, a fuel room and a 
cellar for the janitor. The Vestibule and the passageway of the basement are used 
M a dining room to the children. In the attic is the (IweUing for the janitor, consist- 
mg of 3 rooms and kitchen, and al» a manual training for benchwork. m.-, 
rooma intended for 48 pupils have a length of 9.60 met^, a wdth of 6.90 meters, and 
8 height of 3.65 meters. Each damroom has a floor M^acq of 66 square meters and a 
capMity of 241 cubic nmtera, thus providing for each pupil a breathing capacity of 
0.62 cubic meters. In each classroom the 3 windows provide a light surface of 23.1 
lucent of the fl(»t space. The passages are 3.30 metem wide. Before the stairwav 
t^ expands into a vestibule 6.50 meten>ide. 
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VI.— VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Tho common-school sysU^m with a course of study designed to 
insure a high degree of general intolligento among people of all 
classes and occupations is the assumed basis of all efforts at special 
training. During the period of obligatory school attendance little 
is done which has special reierence to tho future occupation of the 
pupil. Since, however, the public mind is thoroughly permeated 
with ideals of efficiency, it is only natural that these ideals should 
give at times a vocational bent to tho classroom instruction ii#fhe 
-^common school. Since the teachers usually remain for years in one 
community, their interests become identical with those of the par- 
ents and cliildren, and they unconsciously use tho life and occupa- 
tions of the school district as a basis for classroom instruction. The 
surest way of adapting elementary teaching to tho special needs of a 
community is to retain the teacher until life of tho teacher arid 
that of tho community are merged into bno. The tendency on the 
part of the Swiss teachers to utilize the facts of the immediate envirem- 
ment as a source of exercises and illustrations is distinctly marked. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing is universally considered an important element in the . 
preparation for tho occupations of mechanic and handworker.. It 
has, therefore, an important place in the elementary wiSTsocondary 
courses of study. Both freo-hand and mechanical drawing are cafe- 
‘ fully taught by trained, teachers in most of the Cantons of Switzer- 
land. 

The quality of tho drawing in the olomeptary and secondary 
schools is excellent and constitutes the basis for the advanced work 
in drawing in the Continuation schools, trade schools, and tho" tech- 
nical schools. In tho higher grades of the elementary schools draw- 
ing is' usually taught by special teachers. In the city frequently 
these teachers are connected with the city trade schools. 

" ti 

^ THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. 

# 

A well-organized apprenticeship system prevails in Switzerland. 
The system is under the general supervision of a central committee' 
of the Swiss Union of Arts ^d Trades in cooperation with the 
National Department of luamtries and the Cantonal and com- 
munal labor organizations. The boy or girl who wishes to a 
trade enters into contract with a master workman for an apprentice- 
ship period of from one to four ye^. The nature of this contract 
haa been.regukted ii; many of the Cantons by special laws and the 
apprentices are. subject to o0dal, shp^tvirioh^ the local and Cim-^ 

tonaU nuihprities. regulatiqiu' spi^ify^^ hours of labor wd 
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the rights and duties of the apprentice and the master. They provide 
tha\ the apprentice shall in return for his labor receive thorough 
instruction in everything connected with the trade and that, he shall 
have certain hours every week for attendance on trade continuation 
schools designed to supplement the practical instruction in the shop. 
At the close of the apprenticeship period the young workman must 
submit to an examination preparecl by the department of industry, 
the communal council, and the apprentice commission in order to 
^ prove his proficiency. These examinations consist in part of ques- 
tionsljonceniing^the technical elements of his trade, but chiefly of 
pj .xtical tasks from which it may be 'possible to judge his skill. 
After pas^ng the examination successfully, a diploma is awarded. 
In order to encourage gogd work by the ^prentices, prizes consisting 
of deposits in the savihg banks, books, instruments, and tools are 
, awarded to the candidates passing the best examination. 

THE CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

It 18 readily recognized that no one workshop can bo expected to 
furnish complete instruction in all the elements of a trade and in 
related subjects necessary to the highest success of the workman. 
To ^pplement the work of the shop, a system of trade continuation 
schools has Been oiganized throughout Switzerland. Many of these 
Schools were originally organized and supported by guilds of crafts- 
men and by trade ujasons as a cooperative organization for the ediu- 
cation of their apprentices. While many of them are still supported 
in part by the local trades union, the Cantonal and Federal sub- 
ventions have assumed gradvaUy an increasing share in the cost of 
maintenance. The local supervising board is usually n\ade up of 
representatives from the workmen and employers. A rather com- 
plete view of the organization and methods of the trade continuation 
school is found in the appendix to this report (page 60). In the 
larger cities the work of these schools has become more highly special- 
ized. The city of Zunch, for example, offers continuation courses 
in 40 different trades at a cost of $150,000 per year. ^ 


AFPBH NTICIMH^^SHOPS . 

Instead of learning the trade under a master, the pupil may enter 
into a contract with shops (Lehrwerk8t&tten)*raaintained*by the city 
itself. These shops offer a course of study and practice extending 
Uirough the ordinary apprenticesliip period. The Lehrworkst&Oen 
in Berne constitute a good example "of this tm^ency. Naturally 
the instruction received in the apprenticeship |s^op is more compre- 
. ' bensive , than could be secured in' the*^' Ordinary workshop. The 
>*|iappr^tic^bip shop is especially sugg^tive to us ig ttinim 
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^ ©xir efforts toward trade education will in the absence of a well- 
organized apprenticeship system naturally take this coxirse* The 
course of study offered in one section of the Berne apprenticeship^ 
shops is presented in the appendix to this report, page 105* 


SCHOOL OF ABTS AND CBAFTS. 


In Switzerland there are numerous special schools of arts and crafts 
which are intended to further the industrial interests of the com- i 
munities in which they are located. A school for watch-ihakers is 
supported by the city of Genova to prepare the skilled workmcrt 
demanded by the great watch-making industries of that city. Sim- 
: ilar schools have been organized in other^ sections of Switzerland. 

The School of Arts and Crafts offers courses in all the more import- | 
ant industries of Geneva. An announcement of this school' is found 
' in the appendix, page 107. In Zimch I visited a school for silk weavers 
founded in 1881 by the Association of the Silk Industry. This 
school is administered by a commission composed of seven members, 
of which one is selected by the Cantonal government, throe by the - 
municipal cotmcil of Zurich, and three by the Association of the Silk 'I 
Industry. Similar schools for the textile industries are found in 
other parts of Switzerland. In Brienz is the school for. wood Carvers 
^ with a course of four years, comprising instruction in freehand and 
technical drawing, modeling, and wood carving. In general when 
an important industry exists in any part bf Switzerland we may 
expect to find a trade school in which the workers of that industry 
maf receive special instruction looking- tt>ward their improvement. 

These schools are in great variety and are closely adapted" to the 
demands of the industry *wluch they serve. ■ ^ 

INDUSTRIAL MUSEUMS. 

. In the important manufacturing centers of Switzerland, iadustriiflf^ ^ 
orgamzations working in connection with the Cantonal and Federal . 
authorities have established industrial museums in which are collected 
specimens of fine workmanship and the latest machinery. Industrial 
^ workers ore encouraged^ to visit and study these museums. Many > 
offer special lecture courses and exhibitions as well as courses in 
drawing and industrial arts. 

SECONDABT TBOHNIOAL SCHOOLS*. 




These schools occupy an intermediate position between the poly- 
teohniq qc^ol Zurich and the trade schools. It is th^ purpose 
^am 'petBons who do not need the superior education of the 
en^eer, but whose work * d^iui they have a more 

and praoUcaU<^ucait^^^ teade scjioob 
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offer. TVse schools are not intended to supplant the practical traim 
ng of the workshop. On the contrary it is strongly advised that all 
technical students come to them with one or two years of practical 
work in the trade chosen. The Cantonal technical schools at Biel, 
Burgdorf, and Winterthur are good representatives of this type of 
school. . 


HIGHER TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. / 


In Switzerland there are two schools which offer the highest form 
of teclmical instruction. These are the Federal^ Polytechnic School 
at Zunch and the School of Engineering atfached to the University 
of Lausanne. Tl^ese schools offer courses of study designed to pre- 
pare engmeers, archit^ts, and other industrial leaders. The Poly- 
techmo School at Zurich ranks among the world’s greatest technical 
unilrerslties. 

. VOCATIONAL TRAINING P6B WOMEN. 


Beginning nivith the third school year, the elementary schools of 
S\?otzerland offer instruction for from two to four hours a w«ek in 
knitting,. sewing, mending, and' housekeeping. These' subjects are 
taught by licensed teachers of sewing and housekeeping. In the 
upper grades the pupils are taught to cut and make their simpler 
clothing. Instruction in cooking also forms a par^f the curriculum 
m the last ijp-nar of many of the city ^hool systems. A course of 
study iit household arts pre|yred\by the sewing teachers of Berne is 
found in the appendix to this report. 


THE CONTlNtTATlCiN SCHOOL ijOR^ HOUSEHOLD ^ECONOMICS, 

Since the adoption of -the resoluti'pn extending nTitional aid to the 
vocational training of women in 1 895\ there has been a rapid develop- 
ment of the contmuation school for household economics. A trans- 
lation of the instructions for the organization of these schoris issu^ 
by the Department. of Indhstry is found in the appendix (p. 46). ' 


? SCHOO^ YOU HOUSEKEEPING AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

T^i^h the efforts of ^the Swiss Women’s Society for the Public 
Welf^, there have been establislied m ipAny places in Switzerland* 
schools designed to train women fcr the home and for dora'^tio 
semoe. These courses vary in length from three months to one year. 
^ the appendix may be found the regulations and the <|aily program 
of the Home-Arts School at Winterthur which is fairly typical of this 
kind of school (p. 95)'. , . ^ 

■W ■ 

PROFESSIONAL OOrmSKS FO^ WOMEN, . . 


J^y schools have also been organized to prepare woth^ for the ! 
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conditions and needs. Women are also admitibed to some departments 
of tile schools of industrial arts. \ 

> r I ■ ' 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATijON. 

Since 35 per cent of the population of Switzerland are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, considerable attentiod is devoted to agricul- 
tural education. In the Federal Poly technij;* School at Zurich there 
is an agricultural department where the fundamental principles of 
agriculture and its related sciences are priented with great thor- 
oughness. Many of the graduates of this school are employed as ' 
teachers in the Cantonal agriculturasf schools. There are four Can- 
tpnal a^cultural schools which offer theoretical an^practical courses, 
viz,-Strichof in Zurich, Riltti in Beriie, Eqftfte in WaUis, and Cernier 
inNeiienbui^. In these four schools 178 pupils were enrolled in 1910. 

In addition there are 15 agricultuVal scjjtiools which offer courses 
during the winter months ^r young men y^hp are engaged throughout 
the year in practical farming. These schools enrolled 875 pupils in 
1910. There are also three schools devot^ to dairying and cheese 
- making and two schools devoted to instrqctiun in horticulture apd 
W wine growing. , 

Fourteen Cantons have also instituted ti*aveling kpturo courses in 
a^culture. The Cantbns and the Federation also provide scholar- 
for teachers and students who wish to’ ti:^el in foreign countries 
in order to study agriculturaf raethodsT"^^k>i^ these the Canton 
suppU^ two-thirds and the Federation one-third of thT total cost of 
maintenance. In all the agricultui’al schools whichi the writer 
visited the course was of a decidedly practical nature. Almost all 
the work on the farms attached to the schools was done by students. 
Courses of study 'ttBfTTurther information may be found in the ap- 
pendix 99). 

\ COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

SiHQ^/many people in Switzerland are engaged in commerce, 
natu^lly much attention is given to commercial education. A train- 
ing for commerce is offered in special commercial schools established 
by the Cantons or by the cities, or under private patSronage, through ^ 
continuation schools, and through special courses under the patronage 
of the Swiss M^jgpantile Union, which divisions in all the prin- ' 
jjipal cities „and towns of Switzerland comprises a membership 
gf pi^ojre than 10,000 pei^khiQ. The course of study in the special 
oommeroid schools extends oter periods varying from one to foiir 
. years and includes — ^ 

_ h Modem languages, indudiag IngKsh, i^encli, Italiailf**^ 

Portuguese, ButoK Ktjssiaji, Arabip. 

Science of pofi^erQ^,inoludiiig apd auditing^ 
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^v^rtriNUATJON SCHOOL'AT SCHUPFEN'i.CANtOJ^^ERNE. ^ 
Eleven trade, ere r.pra,.nted In th*. group of pupil., whi h.v, Ju.tflnl.h«l . drawing ie..OT. 
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vocational education. 48 ' i 
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commercial bookkeeping in its application to banking, m|nufac- 
turing, and insurance; practical busine^ management; salesmanship; 
correspondence' in various languages; cheimstry; physics; technology 
involvofl in manufacturing; and commercial geography. 

3. Commercial arithmetic and insurance. 

4. P9litical economy, commercial bconomica, finance, statistics, 
and the history of economics. 

5. Commercial law, including the laws goV^eming the administra- ^ 

tion of. public affairs. " - * ' ^ 

The continuation and apprenticeship courses offered by the Mer- • ' ^ 

#cantlle Union comprise French, Italian, English, Spanish, and other 
modem languages, with special reference to conversation and busi- '' * 

ness Qorrospondence in these languages, bookkeeping, stenography, 
type^writing, commercial arithmetic, commercial , law, commercial 
geography, penmanship, and civics. After the completion of the 
required sources, the commercial apprentices are given an*examina- 
,tion and awarded certificajtfis which receive general- recognition, 

There are also hundreds of private schools which offer instruction ^ 
- iq modem languages and* id the conmiercial subjects. ^ 
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APPENDIX. 


A OBEETIVG TO OUK LITTLE ONES. 

* * 

A circular to hifl teachers by Ernst KA8SKR.^n<p^ctoro/Pn?Rary5<Aoo/s, CanUmBenu. 

[lUustratizig tbo spiril of the inspf«tioa.] " 




1 


The first day of a new school year is always an important occasion for the childm - 
who, under our laws, must make for tlie first time the JouTney to the schcKilhouse. 
Most children look forward to this moment witli joyful anticipation; the exceptions 
usiially come where parents have been so foolish and shortsighted aa to make the » 
school a bugaboo. 

In the more favor^ districts the new pupils find a spacious and beautiful school- 
house, but sometunes, especially in the country, they must be content with the bldtf , 
simpler, and more crowded classrooms. 

Accompanied by older sisters and brothers, sometimes by parents, more rarely 
alone, they approach the threshold of the school. "How does the teacher look? Will 
she know me? Is she looking^t me? Has she a switch in hi: hand? Will she let 
mo show her what I already know? I hope I 'shall leam a great deal. Soon I can 
read, write, Aid do arithmetic as well as my older brothers and sisters. I can sing 
already, and prettily too; my mother has already taught me that. As soon as I get 
home at noon I shall tell my mother and father of everything I have seen, heard, and 
learned . I ho|4a 1 shall. get a new primer with pretty picturee in it. I will try haid 
>and shall soon learn to read, and Papa and Mamma will be glad.’* Theee and scores 
of similar thoughts and qqestions chase through the little heads. 


Then, too, thfe child’s first day of school is one of anxious concern and high antigipa- 
tion for the parents. They realize anew the importance M an education as a prepaza- 
tibn for life. *nie boy, of course, must be sent later to the secondary school, where he 
will doubtless become a fine student, and may be a teacher, a preacher, or a prosperous 
business man. The girl, after a good training, will have an important position in some 
office, or in the homo, or will perhaps be a teacher. Sometimea the mother has smiled 
thnmgh her tears as she has said, "Oood-bye; l ^j^g ood child.’* 

With timid or joyful steps they now approa^^e schoolhouse. How is it there? 
Are the mind smd t^ heart of the teacher ready to receive her new class of children? 
Many thou^ts about her charges flit through her miner Is her heart free from 
care and her brow free from frowns? Ho-day , dear teachw, it must be Sunday in your 
soul. You must receive the newcoKtac^ with open arms and open heart. Away with 
all stemnew and aU constrainti Kv^ if you enter on the day with a trembling soul 
because of your responsible task, you must not on'that'f^unt lose your joyouBDess/ 
Much depends on this first reception, fdr to-day, will eithefWin a mutual undmtand- 
^ or there will come between tea che r and pupfi an i^efl^b^e'shadow' Let us hope 
that it will be a day of mutual discovery and revelai^lf It w not so e^.to capresi 
in words what,is.niet<Mtpary to this.metutd understaneding.' ..Mintys louM 
eiid a, 14 i^.coimeptipn of the teadier'a calling, m 

^.ioy; may^itot loo^ w|i& ^ 
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By ftU meana avoid the stem, commanding tone in the early school days! Fqr a tim« 
the daily program may hang unnoticed on the wall, and the recess and \play periods 
idiould receive special emphaaia. And when the aim looks enticingly in at the win- 
dows and the birds sing in the trees, let ua go out for a half hour into the woods. We 
can l&uikour songs belter out under the leafy shade than in the close schoolroom, and 
to count-the gaily colored butterfUes Vhich the spring has wakened from their winter 
slumber is far more profitable than to nuihber the balls on the numeral frame. Let 
us take a walk for a half hour, drink a cup of chocolate together, tell a story, play a 
game, and have a good time. Then, if in the late summer or in the early fall we be^ 
to show proper respect for the daily program, that is early enough. Thus shall we 
make the transition from the home to the school and its regular activities as easy as 
possible. In this simple way shall we conduct the children from the free life of the 
early years to tlio more ordered life of the schoolhouse whose walls will always reeound ' 
in memory with an echo of life and joy . 

And now come in, my little ones, and may Gpd bless ^our entrance^ * ‘ ^ 


ISSTBirCTIOirS fob tbe oeoahizatiok of cobtiwatiof 
SCHOOLS fob household ecohomics.* 


NECESSITY AND ADf. « 

• Neither the prima^rior the secondary school can be expected to give that propa- 
radon to the girl which will enable her to conduct with sufficient understanding thp 
work of the home or of any otlier profession. There is, therefore, a place for a school 
where elementary ^n^wledge is extended and supplemented by a training which has 
a direct beann^ on lats^ac^ities. 

GENERAL PURPOSE, 

The continuation schpol for homemaking should be neither a mere sewing school 
* nor.a review school, but shoul^bring abeut a prnpw transition from the school into 
practical life. It should build on the knowledge already obtained through the com- 
pletion of the course of study prescribed fqr the common schools. This school should 
have nothing further to do wi^ grammar and spelling, with the fundamental rulee^ 
in arithmetic, or with the technique of sewing and other handiwork, hut ^ould use 
^ these^ements of knowledge as tlie basis for the development of capacities which are 
serviceable for the demands* of life. 

The school should hot, however, confine itself to purely practical and vocational ends 
and to indispensable general culture. It must have a pari in the moral training 
.of the young woman. It must pr^are the girl for the profession of wife and mother, 

Md must hji^hw, in habits of industry and fidelity even in sma^ things, in puhctu* 
alily^ neatnKs, and economy. It must influence her character and must equip her 
wi^ the invincibk weapcms of a pure heart. The continuation school distinguishes 
^ ' iMlf from every other form of kWi through* its union at three aima of which now 
/ one, now the other, as demanded by local conditums andpheeds (country and city, - 
industrial and fanning community) will receive chief attjmtion. 

^ For adl pupils, even for Ufbee who from yoiith have been acc^tomed to thfnir of ari 
^ v ^ toej^dra^ careea*, tniinixig in the yt of hommaking is desirable. 

life tl^ dan' not do without the deme^lh of special fettinke kq{pR!^» ' 

cooki^, lixoidxy inxrk well u iowing, 
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manutU work in every sphere oi labor be j>ermeated and dominated by thought, 
if the activity is to be attended with dignity and success. In this respect the instruc- 
tion in the continuation school must bo ©stoblished on another basis than- that of the 
preceding elementary school. This school will find its point of coniact in the pro- 
cesses of nature, the daily environment, and in tho conditionssm^Mwiding the pupils. 
It will not iD^I) tea<;h a science learned from books. Only instruction which makee 
real demands on the observation and reason of .the young girl will.insure this desired 
mental development. ‘ ' ' 

The third and not the least important aim of tlie continuation school is,to develop 
tnie womanhood, to awaken the^soul of tho homemaker, which sleeps in the breast 
(jf every girl, to elevate her tliougjits, to fill her mind with higher ideals, and to arouse 
a sense of the resp<)nsibilitf inherent in her future posilion as wife and mother and 
the center of the family circle. These ends can not l>e reached by any formal teaching. 
In these the personality of tho t^her is the HignificanTeJement. Tlie whole manner 
and spirit of the teacher, the methods of pmctica! instruction, her patience, self- 
control, self-denial, ^rmnees, and endurance are ('ommunicated through imitation 
from teacher to pupil .J We Weed , therefore, »an educated and rehned teacher of men tal 
ripeneea and strong moral personality. 


If the continuation school for homemakers is to fulfill its purpose in any adequate 
manner, it is necessary thaf wo atJopt a graded course of study and a definite plan of 


<MJW ttt UlU uiuuicni. I lie 

public welfare demands tlie removal of this misconception and the placing uf the 
school in its true light as ‘an educational institution. 

In addition to the sewing and mending which have hitherto made up Uie amrse, 
we will hay© hygiene, household economics, acwunts, the mother tongue; and per- 
haps a foreign language, as well as practical exerci^ in <yx)king and laundry work. 

L . Only with such a course will the continuation school of household economics dceerve 
themame and secure participation in the Federal subventions. A couree which deals 
■ merely with the encouragement of handiwork or the making and repair of clothing 
fulfills these objects in a very imperfect mafmer. 

The execution of this program in theory and practice demands a minimum of six 
hours per week for each pupil. It would be best to devote an qntiie week day to Uie 
inetniction, but this is hardly possible in an agricultural section. ' With the cpopera- 
- tion of the employer, such a program is pomble in industrial communities, as experi- 
ence has shown. * , ' . 

With this time at ourdi^xwl the forenoon from 8 tq 12 oVlock may be devoted to 
cooking and housekeeping, and the thdorbtical principles involved, while the after- 
noon from 1.30 to 6.30 d||^'be'aasi^ed to handiwork and.scientific branches. There 
can ho no objection to uTe utilization ot; tVo afternoons, instead of a whole day> Tho 
late evening hours;' tor example, from 7 or 8 to 10 or II are unsuited to instruction. 
Yo»mg ghls— and the continu Aion , school will be compel largcdybof theee— need 

f restaf^j^e day’s work. A tired organism is not rec^tive of instructiqir, and hwiily 
andrmental exertio|[)ip performed und^ these conditions sibsorb^ too much stieh^. 
Aiide opp<M^ mentid and hygleiuc reasons, we esm not excliide moral objecti^ 
to ^ese late houn: . The ^ly eveni^ begtontog at 4 o’ck>ek^a^ 
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thkn 20 weeks. Each pupil should attend two succeasive couraee. Attendance on 
two year-coun»ee is desirable. • 

Instruction in household subjects in connection with the primary or eecondary 
schools has produced good results, but such courses c^n not take the place of the con- 
tinuation school, because much neceesary instruction' must be poetpcmed for the riper 
age and the more inature understanding. If the common ^school succeeds in devel- 
J^ping the homemakihg instinct, accustoms its pupils to cleanliness, oraer, punctuality, 
economy, and teaches the simpler ideas of cooking, it hw attained its object! 
\the continuation school Jails the task of extending and^eopening this knowledge 


BNTRANCK. 




Entice ak)uld whenever possible take place with the beginning of the seventeenth 
j^ear, Vhe girl* just released from the common scluKtl is tired of sch(K»l. Allow her 
time tohjigest her elementary instruction. The continuation school impulse will 
a^ spdntaneouely. especially if the courso is so organixe<Uhat it is inherently attrac- 
tive and awakens immediate iiiterest. 

Older girls and women should not be excluded from the school. It is advisable, 
hoover, that these be orpnuod into special classes and that they be excused from 
written Work and theoretical subjects, if they so desire. Instruction in household-* 
science should, however, be made obligatory even for these. 

Pewer than six pupils ^ not justify the organization and continuance of icourse. 
^In the practiMj^rfbjectsT'^^n the number of pupils exceeds the limit for goi work. 

srfner or an assisQnt should be^ installed, or a second division diojy be 
formed. lu the theoretibal suoj^ts 30 pupils may be taught at one time. 

Pupils who enroll in the continuation school are obligated to regular attendance. 
The teachers should keep an accural list of absences, and this list should receive car*, 
ful scrutiny from the board of control! \Vhere several teachers are at work in the same 
school, each should keep an abeenca list. 

The levy small foe, to be paid It the beginning of th| course'as surety for regular 
attendance, is advisable, since this JeasUre is often sufficient to prevent absence, 

. To levy a tuidon f<e is inadviMhfe. Admission she lid be open to all. There can 
be no objection to the iraporitipfrrf a sraall fee to cover the actual cost of th©, materials 
furnished ]>y the school, such as paper and muslin for patterns and sewing, foed mate- 
rials and fuel in the cooking classes, and starch, fuel, and soai? fgr the laundrjL work 
This fee may be remitted by the board in special csaA. 


■ m 


TBACHBRS. 





TOntmep of the qbpt^Wion iiQj||boI oi^ 


The access of the ^o^tjnuatic^wchool for housekeeping, as already stated, depends 
on the personality imd adaptation of the teaching force. Th^ are needed^ this 
type of school wiee inhere (Erzieherinpen, character builder§)^ wbo also have Com- 
mand of tecludcal Ibowledge, It is seldom that we find all the desired qualities in 
one person. Two^Uuee, or more special teachers may sometimes supplement each 
other into a compete teacl^ force, ^good teacher in the 'prim^ school o^n 
' possesses' the personality demiihdecl by the continuation school in order to insure the 
mo^ traininjof the young girls: If she is to undertake the pra^al side of the work 
also, she will doubtless need further training tlum that now oiGfiii^ by the teachers* 
;aeminaiies.: Such a teacher, in her intercourse with the.matm^ ^Is, will exert a 
grnat i^fiuei^ on the de^^^pipent of theh chahu^te^ and the stwdpobt of 
K^uk r 1^1 perform an ilnest^ ^ ^ 
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and in houaeke<‘ping, nhe may be aflaignod U> the thoorelical uubjec'te — Germaii, 
houflehold acience, acrounte, hygiene, and child training^nd the practical subjects 
may be given to a special teacher of. sewing and housekeeping. In few CanCbns are 
the sewing teacheni prepared to teach cooking and laundry work, and yet the physical 
man needs not clothing onlyrbut also correct nutrition and hyg;ienic living. A better 
training of the sewing teachers is advisable. The teacher of handiwork in the 
con tin nation school for household economics must be governed more by practical ne- 
cessities than by any systematic scheme which has been arranged for her. She must, 
therefore, have command of a considerable fund of knowledge and of skill in cooking, 
mending, and in the making of simple garmenta. 

I'"or years we have had in Switzerland licensed ^teachers of housekeeping. Our 
institutions have trained a great 'many teachers who combine with practical knowledge 
and skill the necessary culture and command of teaching methods. Small communi- 
ties. however, will hardly find it possible to secure the services of su<!h A teacher, 
since they can not employ her for her full time. It is easy to obviate this difliculty by 
concentmting in a central* village the ii^struction for the neighboring communities. 
The special equipment necessary may be installed Al the place selected and*a travel- 
ing teacher of household economics may give instruction for one or two days in the' 
week, and during the remainder of the week may visit other communities.’ 

X\'liilc special quarters for the c(K)king and housekeeping courses are desirable, and 
while their installation should be iiisibted on in every large community, it must not 
be assumed that this provision will imnjediately become universal. VVTieie there is 
no regular school kitchen, the coiUinuation school for household economics may be 
organized without cooking and hou^keeping, and instruction in these subjects may 
bo given by a Uceosed traveling teacher of housekeepip£.in an uninterrupted course 
of five or dx weeks. Sometimes a community welfare emb may have a Idtchen and 
equipment which may be rented at small cost. In every community there is doubt- 
less a room wjiich may be transformed into a temporary kitchen. -As the number of 
applicants warrants, these courses will be repeated every year or kt longer intervals. 
Every pupil of the continuadon school is required to attend these courses in cooking 
and housekeeping, since they compose an integral part of the course of study, and only 
through them is there, an opportunity to obtain the necessary practical training. 

The theoretical instruction in housekeeping includiog dietetics and hygiene, 
should be assigned to the teachers having charge of the corresponding practical course, 
smee between t^ry and practice there are always suggestive interrelations. A good 
cook is not always qualified to give instruction in housekeeping, and a tev^b er who 
does not un<ferBtand cooking and^housekeeping can not successfully impart instruc- 
tion in household economics. )Alth such conaiderations in view, the selection of the 
teaching force should receive more attention than is usually given to it. Only those 
teachers should be chosen who exhibit oonduaive proof of ability. • In order to offer 
better training to the unlicensed teachers of cooking and bhusekeeping now in posi- 
tiona, as well as to teachers of sewing insufiSclently trained fot the continuation school, 
the Cantonal school authorities should provide for regular fflntinuation gouisee for 
such teachers. * * ' 

In the continuation sdhoal, inflection based on observation and experience should 
predominate. The pupils must be stimulated by the teachtf^to observe their sur- 
roundings and to think independently, And they must be led through the results of 
their work to a lively and ii^ediate interest. NevertbeleeB, suitable textbooks are , 
deeirable. ''These should be used for leference and never for memory woA. • 

Skillful teachers deoerve adequate omopeDsation. *lt is not easy to fix 
sihoe these depend on lo^ oonditiona. Ihe minimum should be 90 .cents per tead^* 
ing ho^.. Traveling teeuffters and teachers from a distance should receive lit 
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BUPKRVieiOK. 

Women may be elected as voting n^mbere of the Bupervising board of the continua- 
tion Bchool for household economics. Even in the smalleet village there urill be 
found competent women who will undertake this work for the public welfare. Their 
influence is valuable not only during the school jferiod, but also afterwards in assisting 
the pupils in the choice of occupation. Where the continuation school is not yet 
considered necessary, the cooperation of the women on the board of Buper\isorB will 
serve to further interest in the institution and to increase its popularity. The niem- 
bere of the board ahould.obligate thepiselvcs to regular visits, which shoulfl be noted 
on the school record. | ^ 

CLASSROOMS AND FURNITURE. 

The claasrooms, both for the theoretical subjects and for sewing, as well as the 
kitchen and the rooms connected with it, should be light, spacious, and provided with 
adequate heating arrangements. The equipment should meet the demands of modem 
hy^ne. Especial attention should be given toithe seating. The small desks de- 
signed for the children of the elementary school are not suited for adults. Wlienever 
new equipment is to be provided, stools or chairs with bacb are recoHunended. For 
evening courses, good light and ventilation should be insisted upon. For the presor- 
viftion of notebooks, patterns, and handiwork, ds well as textboob Und nccessories 
which must be left in school, a cabinet or other suitable receptacle should be pro- 
vided. For cutting we shall need one or more large tables. It' is recommended that 
the school provide tough paper for the pattemsj so that these may"T>e uniform. Port- 
folios fdr the patterrip may also be purchased more cheaply in quantity by the school. 
Uniform books and material are recommended, and provision should l>c made for the 
continuation school of household economics through the Cantonal textlxx)k and sup- 
ply depositoiy, where this exists. 

When new school kitchens are to be erected we should avoid buildipg piJm too 
deep underground , since the hygienic objections ^) basement dwellings also apply to 
school kitchens. The kitchen should not be more^than half below ground, and it 
would be still better to have it entirely above ground. In order to avoid odors of cook- 
ing in the house, it is rational to put the kitchen on the top storj'. Adjoining the 
kitchen should be a supply closet, a laundry and ironing room, and a dining room, 

aXAMINATTONS AND EXHIBITS. 


A final examination in the theoretical subjects and an exhibit of notebooks and 
handiwork done during the year is highly desirable. Under the influence of the wise 
and tactful teacher, even grown people will be glad to exemplify in this way the 
benefits of the continuation school. The results of the course in cooking may best 
be exhibited by a so-called public review, at which those interested may obtain an 
insdght into the methods of teaching and the degree of skill •which th^ pupils have 
acquired. Simple dinners for the aupemsing board and occasional yisitiDg guests 
are allowable. Large banquets and frequent entej^nmenta are objectionable, ainoe 
these entail a heavy burden on the teacher and d^urb the orderly progress of the 
instruction-. . «« 

pROORAU OP Vnrniti. 


The continuation school for hou^old economics should always take a form adapted 
to local needs and the demands of the envin||^eni in' which it. is located. Thus 
ci^es and liiger industrial communities i^fB^iave an organi^itm very dlffeent 
Ctotn that obtaining in soi a ll count« y districts^,. ^Cantons with a laige factory .popnli^ 
wULdevslop a^^^ ^ftitu^on differing wid<dy from that of ui a^cultuial section, 
m no 4l oondHibns, hut the aim «ho^ to 
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the problema of life. The fact that cimplete aucceee ia not always atta^able and that 
the continuation school can not always atone for the Bins and mistakes of the home and 
the olem^tary school should not deter the teacher or the State from offering the 
. opportunity. The cultivation of the mental and physical powers of the adolescent^ 
girl, hitherto ^lyn^lected in our educational scheme, and her direct preparation 
for life are social duties. 

A. Theoretical Subjects.^ * 

• ^ 

The mother tongTu.—The raeth<xl of f>erfertiiig the pupila in the \m of the mother 
tongue, spok^ and writteo, murt he placed upon abasia (^uite different from that of 
the elemenUry schcwl, and perhaps no other subject will find wuler variations in 
previous preparation and in aim. 

Written work. F'irst of all, we should take up the correct composition of letters and 
coraraunicatione relating to family and business affairs. In this \vork we should use 
ordinary paper, cards, envelopes, and forms iustead (»f school notebooks. The loose 
sheets may be kept in a strong envelope. The teacher should correct these written 
exercises and should discuM the corrections with the pupils. The material for the 
contents of these letters and of other short com posit iems should be found in current^ 
events. The newspaper may be used to good purpose. In this, as in all other sub- 
jects, observation of surrciuidings and of.ordinary and extraordinar>* happenings 
should receive the* principal emphasis. The translation from the dialwt into pure 
German will further the master^ of the written language. ^ 

In the second division, composed of former second^ pupils and ftf those who 
have already completed the first course, the work n»y bb extended to include short 
essays, the reading and discussion of inspiring and instructivo selections, biograpjiies 
of dwtinguiahed men, essays with ethical content, and poems and dramatic works, 
both classic and modem. To read a selection aloud, and afterwards to have the 
pupila make a paraphrase, improves greatly their powers of presentation and expresr 
si()n. The German period should also be utilised for the ethical education of the 
pupilfl. 


DRILL WORK. » 

and bookkeeping The arithmetic should center about practical appli- 
cations of the four fimdamental operations. Exercises involving large numbers and 
fractions with large denominatOTB should in general be avoided. The work in arith- 
metic should have an economic as well as technical eide. Alrt^with facility in 
operations with numbere should go an insight into their daily ipplication . We should 
take into consideration exercises in the housekeeping ope^ions of the laborer, the 
farmer, and the tradesman. Bymeans of numbers we may discover truths which our 
pupils and the members of their hofuseholds may have never considered, and thereby 
may bring before tUpra clearly and definitely actual conditions. The instruction 
ahould also have as a principal aim Che adjustment of the balance between income 
and expenses. ^ — 

• The subject of arithmetic should receive a concrete treatment. The number 
relations of life do not wran^ themselves according to addition and subtraction, 
but Appear in a mingled array. We should adapt outeelves to these demands and 
should coMidcr how We* may most surely arrive at the desired end. The foUowbg 
grouping ii^BUggeetive: 

1. Hous^old arithmetiok 

а. Computations relating to the dwelling. 

б. Computations relating to clothing. 

c. CompuUtions ^thigio food, 

rf. Oomput«i(mi in pen^tage. 

Keeping of the. hmuehold acc^ _ 
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2. Trade arithmetic and bookkeeping;. 

а. CompuUtionB relating to work. 

б. Bills and Btatementa. 

e. The keeping of the journal, cashbook, time book, ledger, and the m&king 
of itlvenloriGe, 


In the firet-year claas, with one hour per week devoted to the subject, only the 
household arithmetic may be taken. Under the tjubjecl of “dwelling" we should 
include%omputatiops relating to the hca^pg under varioiis conditions, the lighting, 
the consumption of aiTl>y the inmates, and the cleaning. The subject of “clothing" 
suggests numerous e^tercises, such as materia! necessary, comj)ariHon bctwo<m the price 
and durability of different goods, comparison of cost when rUade !>y oneself, when 
made in the home by a hired Bcamstress, and when made in an outside Hhoj). Similar 
exercises relating to the laundry may be used. The greatest variety in suggestions for 
arithmetic is found under, the subject of "food." These may include compulations 
of the cost of a meal for one or more persons, Uic comparison of the coet of various 
menus, compariwn betwecu wl^olesalc and retail prices, between the f(xxl consump- 
tion of small ana large fanjilies, etc. From all this work we may easily derive exer- 
cises in percentage which will l^e ver>* instruclWe. \Vg may find, for example, the 
percentage of the income spent for the dwelling, for clothing, for food, and for other 
necoRsities. Computations of interest on possible savings should receive consideration. 
The necessity of ^keeping a book of household accounts in connection with the work 
indicated above U evident. This book should !>e especially adapted to future use. 
Instead of losing much time in the-dosigning and preparing of a special book, it is 
better to use a good printed form. It is best fpr the pupil to keep a real household 
account book, instead of merely making mechanical entries from dictation. They 
should learn to make statement^of exi^nses for the day, week, monlh^.,Bnd year. 

In trade arithmetic it is best to conduct an imaginary small businav with a shop, 
thatof a seamstreas for example, or a tailor. Computations and accrounts relating there- 
to will give opportunity for varied instructidn. The bills and statements should, if 
possible, be made out on printed dorms and in c(Tnnection with the bookkeeping. 
The introduction lo bookkeeping should be soplcar and simple that even the weakest 
, pupil will comprehend the purposes and relaj^ns of the different books. The trade 
arithmetic riiould be reeerv'ed for the more advanced pupils. In all classes mental 
arithmetic should receive (*oristanl attention, since this is the method- of computation 
ordinarily used in daily life and neceswiry facility comee only with constant p^aclice, 

Hofuseh^ji^ economics, hygiene^ and dirtetics . — Instruction in household economics 
should first include a knowledge of the human bo<ly, its organs, their functions and 
demands. This work has been already begun in' the common schools, and there re- 
mains for the continuation school only to widen and deepen this knowledge and con- 
tinue instruction concerning the care of the l^y, , 

The teac'aing dtould be simple and whenever possible illustrated by the living body 
itself. Tho study of inner organs should be explained through specimens, models, 
and charts. A woman teacher is especiall y desirable in this subject, since sl^ can more 
easily discuss with the girls important matters connegted with their health. 

Through a free and frank kliscussion of these subjects we may combat prejudice and 
false notions and imparl valuable directions for the^preeervation of health. We * 
should also devote attention to tho more important principles relating to tho care of tho^ 
sick, the first symptoms of diseases in children and adults, and first aid in case of 


aeddenta. 

' We^should^Bo discusB thie Tequisitee of a hygienic dwelling house with reference 
lo hslocation^e accete of light and air, space rations, the furoture tmd equipment^ 

^ ; the keeping ol home, the v^j^tion, the pealing, and thwUlumittation. The 
ktstnictlon shmild be based mt^actually cohditio^ ;We my^p^t 

^ ai^ hoUMjnixtQectly anan^, . 

to fooy 
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greater iiitereet in the theoreticftl inatmction ftbUnt house cleaning, heating, lighting, 
with such practical exercises as sweeping, dusting, cleaning windows, lighting the 
fire in the stove, and the cleaning of kerosene lamps. These practical exercises 
should be brought in esp^ially where the instruction in housekeeping is introdticed 
into a short course in cooking given by a traveling teacher. 

Under the head of clothing much may'be said about the qualities of cloth, and the 
a^ptation of the style to its purposes, to profession, age, and season. If we have 
time we may discu* also the production of the raw material, the prooetwes of weaving, 
etc. The instruction i 'igt by all means include tlie preservation and repairing of 
clothing, the daily cleaning of the ou^r clothing with the brush, the removal of spoft 
and stains, and the thorough cleaning through washing. It should include tjie special 
treatment of wool, cotton, and silk, of light and dark clothing, and of the*’ finer and 
heavier goods. We should consider also appropriate cleansing materials, the dif- 
ferent soaps, soda, ammonia, turpentine, benzine, etc. The laundry* proper is a sub- 
ject in itsdjf. Here theoretical instruction is comparatively worthleec, and experience 
.only matures real knowledge and ability. The rempyal of stains and tho proper 
cleaning of clothing, as well as the starching and ironing^ should not merely^ be dis- 
cnased in a theoretical way. These also demand actual observation and experience. 

By fw the most vailed and the most important part of the instruction in household 
economics centers about nutrition and food! In this domain the continuation school 
has the b^ opportunity to disseminate -its blessing in a wide^circle through explana- 
tion and instruction-concerning the needs of the human body for food, and the com- 
binations of diet adapted to age, pupation, health, climate, etc. Food pixxlucts 
niurt be taken into consideration, %nd comparisons must be made between foods of 
^t^^us origins (animal and vegetable) with special attention^ to milk, eggs, meats, 
^jij^tablee, and fruity. Here, also, we recommend the examination of the products 
In their natural condition. Only in exceptional cases should we use pictures. They 
are merely a weak substitution for nature. Collections of grain, legumes, groceriesf 
and spices facilitate undewtanding. Especial attenUon is directed to the nseleesnese 
of dictating and memorizing scientific theories whi<*h are not understood. The 
teacher must be in full command of her subject and must aiiapt it to the undorslknd- 
^ of her pupils. Colored tables illustrating nutritive value facilitate instruction 
in dietetics, but these are to be used with judgment, since distinguished men of 
science to-day liold widely difterent opinions. 

The rrarin^t of children. Although instruction in the art of rearing children ds ini'- 
portant and necessary , for lack* of tune it has not been possible in most cases to organize 
this as a special subject in the continuation school for household economics. Never- 
theless, the fundon antal principles of self-culturo, as well as of the physical an 1 mental 
development of the child, should receive consideration. Instruction as to the phy- 
sical Care of children through prope^. fdbd,^cloanlineas, fresli air, etc., may be easily 
^eluded in the ifeaching of hygiene. The pedagogiial questions Xelatilig to the 
development, of the intellect, the cultivation of the feeling, and the training of tho 
demand a more exhaustive treatment. H^e again the woman is the bom teacher. 
Instead of abstract theories which arouse little interest, we should make use of pbserva^ 
tion and experience, supplemented by suitable reading inatter. The initriiction 
should be liimted to the most important and most pertinent facts. 

I/iw and civict.— The times demand from women a knowledge of the legal provi- 
sions involved in everyday affairs. We may concentrate into a few hours’ instruction 
the most important ‘proviaiptts of the law relating to traffic (the poet office, the tele- 
graph, tdephonie, the railway), the law of contracts, businees law, bankruptcy, laws 

renting weight and measure, therfoodkwB, the Uws governing dvy^te,resi : 

^joorn> etc, It is n6w dmost necessuy Uut women know somethihg about the 
the education of woxhoa is dde^vp if (^p reihahM ih 

^cgmpleto 
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B. Pmdxeal tuhjtcit. 

Earidworh . — Within tKe last decade there has taken place a revolution in the mAlciTig 
of clothing wluch has been too little appreciated by the school. It is .the function of 
the continuation school to note these changes. It is not the part of common sense to 
use up the time making clothing by hand when just as beautiful work may be done 
with machine, or to occupy one’s self with the knitting of stockings when machine- 
knit hoefery may be purchaeed at a less prfco. We do not mean by this to under- 
estimate'^o value of beautiful liandwork, but merely point again to the brief time 
at our di^Kwal and ojpr immediate purpose to equip the girl with the skill and the 
dexterity necessary the making and mending of her own clothes. It is vastly more 
important to have oUr pupils learn quickly and surely to make their underwear, shirt 
waists, and simple dresses, and thereby save dressmakers* bills, than to insist on pe- 
dantic rules and precise moasurementj. We should also endeavor through our work 
to develop noatnees and taste and the appreciation of style and color. The develop- 
ment of skill in the use of the sewing machine should be one of the principal aims. 
There should be a machine at the disposal of every six pupils. It is a common mis»* 
take to neglect definite instruction in the usq of the machine. Tho penalty for this 
neglect is imperfjfct work during the entire^ school period. Several hours should be 
de'\\)ted to instruction in handling and the care of the sewing machine. 

l)ratcin^.— ^Ihawing in tho continuation school for household economics deponds 
again on the time at our disposal and on the degree of proficiency which the pupils 
have acquired UL.iho common schools. If they enter without previous preparation 
in drawing, as is the case in some Cantons in which there is no instruction in tbiw sub^ 
ject, we should devote little attention to an attempt whiA would be rendered useless 
by the lack of time, but should confine ourselves to the consideration of a few simple 
patterns based on a Wxtbook with illustrative plates. Even the knowledge of drawing 
and geometry involved in the u§e of the rule of the triangle will be of great use. Draw- 
ing possesses an educational aswdl os a vocational value, and whenever possible free- 
hand and geometrical drawing,^ with emphasia on practical applications^ should 
receive especial attention. ' 1 

CuUir^ out and • fitting . — definite method of designing ^he pattern should lie at 
the basis of cutting. Merely to cut put a garment accoMing to a ready-made pattern 
or to make this larger or smaller has no place in the continuation school. There are 
vaijous methods by which one may arrive at a correct fit. The teacher should make 
herself so familiar with one of these that she can cut the pattern without consulting 
her textbook. Only when she is herself conscious that the way iis simple and clear 
and leads to a correct fit wilPsho succeed in inducing inierest and imitation on the 
port of her pupils. If tho pat^m is made from light cheap muslin instead of paper, 
^it will be possible to baste it loosely together for the purpose of trying it on. Making 
the pattern in half size or the fitting of half the^waist with one arm, otc., is recom- 
mended ior securing skill in method. In tho short time at our disposal not many gar- 
ments can ‘be finished, and it is therefore best to pi^tice cutting and fitting ih this 
.manner, and thus secure material for later observation and. usq. 

UtaturetnenU . — Correct measuring is necessary to arrive at the correct cut, and ws 
should therefore lay great stress upon this feature and should give our pupils mu<h 
practice in measurements. Every pupil shouH make to her own 'measurementa 
patterns for a shirt, a nightshirt, drawers, a jacket, a bodice, a shirt waist, and an 
onderekirt. 

FUdn tetptng and drmmaking.—’Tho instruction should include in the first divi- 
iton the Binding ol simple garmei\fs. This may be done as a cm exercise by all the 
;pupilaa> mxae timo. To ibom, advanced pupils special tasks ^y be allowed, il 
^ k to pl^;t|^ in k special divi^ a progiatn^: 

prqgnk^Mdy shiml(^be api^ 

Xt ihdtild 
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cutting and making of simple garments. Only in the second division should we 
introduce more complicated patterns with somewhat more omankentation. The 
school should no^> e direct or indirect encouragement, to luxury, but should culti- 
vate »n apprecJMn of exact work and genuine simplicity. Even trifles, such as 
tlio sewing on^puttons, hooks, and eyes, and the working of'tuttonholee, should be 
‘given the noc^iary attention. 4 

Mending and aliering.—la the^first division, mending should bo regarded as an 
obligatory subject. In the second it should be carried on as incidental work. Mend- 
ing should embrace the mending of stockings (daming.and patching), the darning and 
patching of Vhite goods, colored goods, and woolen goods. 

Under the subject of alterations we should include the remodeling of dresses, the 
conversion of cast-off ijothint, for adults into clotliing for children, and the uU of 
discarded articles. It is recommended that the middle of the course be assigned to 
Uio work in mending and alteration. As a rule, sufficient interest has not been aroused 
at the beginning, and often time is lacking at the close. The clever teacher who pos- 
sesses practical knack in execution and who exhibits good judgment as to the most 
advantageous utilization may giye instruction of lasting worth for use in the home. 

Ot^ handiwort. Crocheting, knitting, and embroidery can only be given in the 
continuation school as supplementary work. \tTiere it is posdble these subjects 
should bo provided for through an increased number of hours or through further divi- 
sion ofxlasses. This work is valuable from both ae^etic and ecAiomic standpoints, 
but should not displace what is more neceesary. . ^ * 

A few suggestions for tho course; 


Divifliori 1 : 

1. Cliffd’s sto and lady’s chemise, drawers, mending, man’s colwed shirt 
auirtwaiflt. * »**-*»., 

^ pinafore, boy’s or man’s shirt, mending, sleeping jacket, under- 

^ unlm^c(»t"*'^ body^ljreaaing sacque, 

Division II; 

1 . Chemise with collar, a man’s white shirt, drawers, a lined waist,-and Ae altetw- 

• - tion of a garment. H 

2. A man’s nightshirt, a senufitting dressing sacque, a white or colored /nderskirt 

a lined coat. \ 

3. Coreet cover with two side bodies, the mending of a waist, mdldnir A a waist- 

coat, or of a complete coat suit. , ® " 

CootinJ.— As a rule, pupils enter the continuation tphool without much piVioua 
instruction and with Uttle practice in the i^hen. 'ITiere is needed, therefo^i 
^cmeiitary and systematic course of instruction which proceeds from the 
the more difficult. The haphazard selection of menus should not be allow^ The 
teacher or the supervising committee should plan the menus for a few weeks, or if 
possible lor the entire course. Local customs and i^es should not be suddenly 
Ignored, but when necessary should be.tactfully imiiroved. In the preparation of 
the dishes we should have in mind, not the appetite of the pupils, but the thorough 
ma^ry of the separate cooldiig processes, such as boiling, roasting, stewing, broiling 
and baking. We should practice each of these individual branches of the art (rf 
ewking under the guidance of the necessary explanation^, and only after a thorough 
mastery of these elementary process and their application should we pass to the 
meal as a whole. 
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The inafroction should not take the fotm of scientific pedantry, but should adapt 
itself to the comprehension and the education of the pupils. It must bo popular 
rather than ecientific. 

During the cooking period from 30 minutes 'to an hour should be given to the dis- 
cus:iion of related phases of housekeeping. 

The dictation of recipee is a time-consuming and almost useleee labor, since good 
coUecUons of recipee may be purchased at a email price. The time saved may be 
devoted to other mportant elements of housekeeping. Thie instruction based on' 
the practical cooking should have a definite pi * ' ‘ " should be 

graded and should be limi^ to practical subjec tifp or sug- 

geeted by the menu of th€* day. 


Dom^tic science: The various cereals, their jjue. 

2. Cooking: Roast beef, beans, potatoes. 

Domratic science: l^essun in werving^- 

3. Cooking: Oatmeal soup, liver cutlets, salad. 

Domestic science; The various cooking utensils and their use in the prepadition of 
aennite aishes; the care and cleaning of cooking utensils. 

In the first division of the^continuation school we should insist more on constant 
praetke in the essential elements of cooking than upon a great variety of dishes,, 
The instruction should, however, not be made' monotonous on -that account. While 
we ah^l begin with that which is familiar, wo will continually introduce related ne'w 
. material. Before the assignment of work there should bo a short discussion of the 
matters in l^and and the class should be divided into groups of from two to four pupils ' 
who diould work t^ether. In the assignment we should endeavor to keep all mem- 
bers of the class equally bu^. The preliminary instruction should be so clear and 
definia^ that during the cooking period itself only brief Hkts and dirtH^tions are necee- 
sary. The teacher should not merely explain, but ahouI*also demonstrate the work 
before the whole class. Only^hen she is convinced that everyone present under- 
stands her task and knows the procedure should she put the class to work. 

Adviced pupils, e. g., such as have already had instruction in cooking and 
hou^keeping in the primly school or such as have already attended clasaes in the 
continuation school, need^^rent treatment. Evenrhore, however, the introductory 
discusaionshould not be entirely omitted, though it ffiSy be assumed that such pupils 
already possess the elementary technique in cooking, and we may proceed to hew 
recip^ and the preparation of somewhat more*ejab6rato menus. EstiuMctes of the 
cost per meal and per head should not be overlooked, unless this instruction Is assigned 
to the mthmedc period , 

Bixt^n pupils shoyld be the maximum for one teacher, and to these should be 
assigned three or four rangee. One group may be used for setting the table and clean- 
inigup. If ^ere is only oim range, the number of pupils should w^exceed 12. Where^ 
there u gak, gas r^ee wi^ one or two burners are to be prefernSa^n the score of 
cleanliness and simplicity. The installation % of seveml kindB of ranges for using 
wood, coal, gas, and jpetroleum for fuel does not meet expectations. The variety 
renders it difficult to watch the cooking and imperils success. The equipment should 
correspond with that at home. If for any reason the installation of several small 
rangee is not possible,'the meal may be cooked by groups on the same range in smaller 
portions. Only through participation in the work and in the preparation of whole 
^ ^eal rathar than of'single di^es will we secure the deidrable skill and reUabhity. 

In a comwe pf ^ weeks with one lesson pw week, only the simplest coume may be 
uirf^rtoken, An elemeirtary cooking course requires a minimum of 20 weeks with 
u : PifO hours eadi,. A traveling c»une in cookiiur. of anintoninted dnkriun 


Examples: 

1. Coo*king; Toasted flour soup, tripe, fruit. 
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Courees with one or two Ichhoiih p<?r wwk are moet profitable, since this allows what 
18 learn^ to be thoroughly m»sU‘r<Vl through reflection an 3 experieiK'e. ^ 

Washing and troninjr.— Laundry work demandfl an exact knowledge of mate- 
rials and of the various cleansing preparations and manipulations, a« as the I 

a^ptation of means to ends. On account of the briM time at our disposal, the exer* ' j 
cises in washing are usually conlined to intervals between the cooking lessons. How- 
ever. we should take into account the great economic significance of theMaundry in 
housekeeping and should devote to it the time necessary to a thc^iough stady. Espe- 
cially should we consider thoroughly the washing of delicate fabrics and the removal 
of spots am L stains. 

. , IroniiiR i« an important element in liouackeepinR, and inatruction in this work in 

the oontinuaiion scliool for household cconomii s is a part of the preparation for the 
profession of homeinaking. The special courRe in ironing or alternate exercises in 
ironing should liave as their aim tliat starclie<l and unstarched clothes should como 
from under the iron in perfect condition. To reacli this aim at least teff lessons are 
necessary m each-divmion. .\long with the special instruction in ironing there goes 
also auxiliary instruction in the starching and dampening of the clothes. The teacher \ 

should give her instruction and demonstration in a methodiial manner. Clothing in ' * 

suflicient quantity and adapted t« t he progress of the pupils sliould be provided. We 
should begin with simplo unstarclicd linen and should demonstrate the use of the’ 
iron. In the first division coUr-starched linen, such as men's wiiite shirts cuffs 
collars, should not bo undertaken. These, as well as richly ornamented lingerie’ 
complicated waists, etc., 'should be rc^rved for the second division. The maximum 
number of pupils which should be assigned to one teacher is 10 . » 

CUaning aji polUhiru,.— It is self-evident tliat tliese.forms of housework must also ' 

be treated ii/a systematic manner, if the pupils are to learn the beat methods of doing 
them. The teacher sliould possess a knowledge of chemistry, physics, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with goods and materials, and she should draw from this store- 
house for the explanation of the different devices whicli she uses. In addition to the 
acquisition of mechanical skill, this work' poasosses an educative value in that it tends 
to cleanliness, larefulnt'se, and exactness, and in many cases also to self-control 

St'ooESTKD Programs for Ooursb op Six Hours prr Webk, 

EXAMPLE I. 

^ DtVISZOH I. 

* ' • 

Theoretical subjeets. 


f Altonifttely, I hour eaot^ every acceiul w(H‘k ; ) 

Busineas composition and letters ! 

Household arithmetic. : 

Pmctioai subject^ 

Cutting, sewing! meizding < 

^^king, vnuhing, and house igtVj^ni^g.^ 

Ironing (2 h^uis every second week) 

' » Dmsxow n. 

# 

‘ Theontical subjects, 

(Alternsttly, I boor each every aooond week.) 

Reading, ahd pedagogy , a. .. i . 


Hours IntxRirsG 
I»r ofiO 

wwk-.' weeks. 

• h 

• 10 

i 

10 

. 2 

40 

2 

40 

. 1 

20 




0 

120 


\ 
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Pnxctic^l tuhJecU. 


Cutting and sewing . . . , 

Cooking j. 

Ironing (^houre ovory second week) 


EXAMPLE n. 





DIVISIOV I. 

Thtorfiical x^ihjccts. 


Busincfis composition and letters 

Houseli;jId science and home arithmetic 


Hours In course 
per of 20 
wHt, weeks. 



40 

40 

20 

120 


1 - '20 

1 20 


Practical subjrctjt. - 

(Throe hotirs every sooond wook.) 

Cutting, soVing, mending * 

Washing, rooking, house cleaning. 

Ironing 


^ smsioir n. 

V, ^ Theoretical subjects-. 

Reading and p>edagogy 

(Alternately, X hour each every eocond week.) 

Hygiene and care of sick 

Bookkeeping * 

Practical subjtclx. 

Cutting and sewing (3 hours every second week) 

Cooking (3 hours every ^ond wc(?k) 

Washing and ironing (2 hours every second week). . . 


30 

IJ 30 

li 30 

^ ■ 120 


1 ■ 20 

i .10 
i ^ 10 


U> 30 

li ^ 30 



A glance at these pn)grani8 will quickly convince uh that little may be accom- 
plished with less than six hours jxjr week or with less tliau two courses of 20 weeks 
each. Wliere year* courses are feasible, the work of the two divisions may Ixe taken 
in one year. Even where this is posmble, however, t%o-year courses, with review 
and ^pllhcations, are not only allowable but extremely desirable. 

Where it is possible to have two fu^-year courses or an increased number of hours 
per week, the study of a foreign language french, E^lish, Italian) should not be 
neglected. The mastery of a foreign language is always a poesiblo source of income 
and advancement for the girl. Language instruction should have as its aim fluency in 
. the use of the language, and we shhuld xise one of the modem methods adapted to the . 
previous training of the pupils. 

In agricultural regions the full-year course als^^lj^ves opportunity for instruction 
in home gardening. For this a piece of grotlnd in the neighborhood of the school is . 
necessary. This wholesome and instructive occupation under expert ^^dance is to 
be recommended from both hygienic and economic standpoin||8. When the teacher^ 
• is not qualified to impart the instruction, a special teaser n^y be employed with 
i^vantage, and we may arrange for an interrupted gardenings course with work in the 
I ispring^ sumnieT, and autimn to accompany the theoretical instruction, 

. 7^', i^ould not (intent /thcm^Ives with oig^nuadoxx and 
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couroGfl of s6V6r&l montliB dursJjon for tho Acquisition of tho knowledge nocessiry in 
^he home or for vocational training. Tlfl*5e courses will, as a rule, not staml in such 
^ close organic union as the subjects of the simpler continuation school for household 
economics. They may be attended independently of each other. Still, oven the^ 
classes should not lose sight of educational values, and the courses should sustain a 
certain relation tx) e.acli other. Pupils who enroll for the cou?^ in lingerie should 
first t^e machine sewmg. Pupils who take the course in tailoring should already 
have completed the lin^rie course or should give proof of requisite ability. For the 
(Murse in tailoring, lingerie, embroidery, drawing should be obligatory. Those 
who take the course in cooking or in laundry work should also attend the th(H)retical 
instruction in household lienee and hygiene. Attendance on ibe course in mending 
demands no prerequisites. 

German, as well as a foreign language, should in general be obligatory. This in- 
struction should have lv>th cultured and pnw'tical ends in view. 

Arithmetic also should be iiitluded in the circle of subjects which have close am- 
ncction with homemakit^ This subject should l>o treatedHj^ connection with the 
btx>kkecping. 

A. SimpUsi equipment for a school kitchen. ^ 


For onf range or for sU pupils: 

1 small linen closet. 

1 supply closet. 

1 wood box. 

1 coal bin. > 

1 small spice cabinet. 

1 coal scuttle. 

1 coal shovel 
1 dustpan. 

1 broom. 

1 w'hlsk broom. 

1 wood bosket.* 

1 table with two drawers, one for writing mate* 
rial, the other for the knife box. 

1 bench ior twy dish pans 
6 stools. 

1 kitchen dn 

2 shelves, tho uppw for the saucepans, the lower 

for the roasting poms, the dishes, etc. \The 
walls back of the table should be provided 
with hooks for cooking utensils. 

1 washbasin. 

1 water bucket. 

2 scrubbing buckets.. 

2 sobbing brushes for pleanlng the table and 
benches. 

2 nmps for cleaning the floor. 

2 dish pans. ^ 

1 nutmeg ^ter. 

1 salt )ar. 

1 box for cleans Ipg preparations. 

1 knife sharpener. ‘ ' 

1 knifeboard. 

1 watd pitcher. 

3 fat fan. . ^ ^ . 

i enameled sau&epans of assorted siyee. 
3mufilnirons.- 
^ 3 omelette pans. .. 

1 brass pan. 

1 lawe whlie-metaltfeamer with ooTers. 

I elBmeled mhclng dhh. 

Oetisiii^ed plates, 
l ^^ameledsooop. ^ 
lecttpSledla^ 

,VV*/ 



For one rango or for six pupils -Continued. 

1 quarter-liter measure. 

1 grater. 

1 sieve. 

1 meat boater. 

1 roUing-pin. 

1 noodle board. « 

1 egg beater. 

1 bread board. , 

2 pointed wooden cooking spoons. 

/round wooden spoons. 

3 kitchen knives. ^ 

2 knives. 

2 forks. 

. 2 pewter spooas. 

1 chopping knife. 

2 glasses. 

For general u.se; 

1 kitchen cabinet. 

1 watercooler. wH 

1 hatchet. 

1 kliphen iicales. 

2 tubs. 

1 scaldtg tub. 

1 sink. 

.1 ironing boards. 

6 smoothing Irons, 
fl iron mats. 

1 laundry basket* 

1 bracket. V 

1 clothes bin. 

1 blackboard. 

1 stepladder. ** < 

1 markbt basket 
1 parcel bag. 

Linen; 

.13 towels. , 

13 plate cloths. 

6 glass cloths. 

fl dusting cloths. \ . 

6 jUsholoths. 

fl&thr^scrubbtBg.up the tabla.. 
Soldthslbr drying the dllheta ■ 

3 hcoing-Uiard oorbri. 
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* ' B, Detiroble cdditiom to the above. 


For each pupil: 

1 roozKlb^et in which cloth may be Uid to sirre 
aa a reoeptaole for potato peeta, Tegetable par* 
toea, oto. % 

1 round <fough bowL 
1 nnanioloft 
1 deep Inm pan. 

For eanenl use: 

1 colander. 

1 wire alere. 

1 hah afore. 


For general oao— Continoed 
4 bakfqg tins. 

1 almond grater. 

1 meat chopper. 

1 lemon pe^. 

1 lemon squeeser. 

1 onion gnUer. * 

1 pepper mill. 

1 tin box for cracker crumbs* 
1 thermometer. 

1 surgeon's caae. 


3 doten taUeepoons. 
3 dosan teaspoons. 
3dosai forks. 

'3 dozen knhree." 


C. TahUware and cutlery. 

tSoral meatdlahes. 

3 aalad dishes of assorted afoes. 
3 ddten drinking glasses. 

1 water decanter. 


3 dozen soup plates. 

3 dozen plates. 

3 dozen deesert plates. ■ ^ ** 

S large and 3 small round 'vegetable dfobes. 


3 saltcellars. 

1 coffeepot. 

2 mflk pitchers. 
1 1 dozoi cups. 




V 





OBOAXIZATIOX AXD METHODS OF nrSTEUCTIOM IH THE 
COMTIFDATIOF SC^0IS.> 

By J. Bibpeb, Swisf Federal Intpector of Trade Sc^uxiU. 


END AND AIM. 


Fiifftof ail, it is necessary to determine the end ami aim of the trade continuation 
school, and then to define its task. This deiermi£^ the choice of subjects and the 
material of instruction. In order to reach the end surely, the right organization 
must perfected. We must, in th^ fipst place, hav^a term of instruction sufhciently 
long and M number of houra per week must be adequate. To each subject, according 
to its importance and its scope, must be assigned a certain number of hours. In order 
to secure the best results from the instruction, we must consider at what time in the 
day or week it may most profitably be given. In order to satisfy the various voca- 
tional needs, a .proper classification must be considered. NotJ^material is the 
schoolroom itself, its equipment, and teaching material. Aloi^'Vith the organ- 
ization, the success is principally dependent on the conduct of the school and the 
methods of instruction. Of decisive infiudnce may be mentioned the handling ef 
pupils, the demands which we make of them, the Interest which we arouse by our 

teaching. important is the teacher himself, who may expect to attain results 
only thrpugh a mastery of his subjjctf*, through a convincing presentation of his subject, 
and thiDugfa'a maintenance of good order and discipline. 

The bade oaotinuation tehool must minister to the nee^ of the individual worker 
' in the smaller trades and handicrafts and muat also serve the larger industrial life. 

In the interestof the State, it must also train our young piaoplo to become good citizens 
. and must develop their character and ^ them in a portion to understand their 
rights and duties as members pf society; . ^ 

OUODt. ^ ^ 


^^1^ a Vmj^tiiaeU was thmig^ttlmt the gmieralcotttittuarion school was able to meet 
; demands. fxmrseoi[ study in thibscltool,lmw8yev,cbs0erneditseUcl^^ 
t|ie rovle^.^t^d at&pUficaiifl^ of the oommoMcbool subjects. ol 
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specific vocationjU instruction was then leas strongly apparent. Gradually^ however, 
H appeared that the general continuation school could not satisfy vocational necee- 
sitiee. In response to evident needs there arose here and there, eepecially in the 
Ikig^ places, trade schools aldhg with or in place of the general continuation school, 
having as their obje cilgj ia w^ ational training of the pupils, at least in the subject of 
drawing. As the population of the country grew and economic conditioDs took on 
a severer aroect on account of higher tariffs and increasing competition, there was 
developedoma large circle tjie conviction that only through an advance in the effi^ 
ciency of the Individual and of the whole could our country hold its own in the strugjj 
gle. To supplement the,workshop appeared the trade continuation school, especially 
designed t# increase the skill and efficiency of the young worker, flfcf. Bendel, a 
zealous ant^nfluen^ advocate of our trade continuation school system, says in his 
paper on the**^Qe^opmentof the trade continuation school in Switzerland”: 

The Uade copt^uatioD school can not limit itself merely to a more thorough ground- 
ing of pupils in the subiectsand capacities acquired in the comnmn sohool, nor to 
the cultivation of ^hnical skill in drawing alone. It is especially call^ upon to 
give to the apprenticowin a manner deaimea to develop his independent observation 
and jud^ent, thaCpIndMe'ntal knowledge and skill necessary for his trade, and 
of wmch he may pracrical application in hie daily occupation. - 

In the circulw of the Swidh department of industry concerning the trade continua- 
tion school, issued in 1891, the task and aim of these schools is described as follows: 

The vocational continuation* school ftffins a necessary supplement of vocational 
iiw^ction and has as its aim tb^evelopment and cultivation of skill and knowledge 
which relate to the practicG of al^de and which do not as a rule receive sufficient 
attention either in the common sclool or in the workshop of the master. 

For pedagc^cal reasons also the instruction in the vocational continuation school 
^must relate directly to the trades. Our pupils will only develop an interest in th^ 
school when we offer them something which they can use in their everyday life; from 
which they perceive that they get a direct benefit. That which is hot directly related 
to their work has little meaning for them aitfS^eaves them without interest. 


SHOULD BB OBLIQATORT. 

# " C 

In order that the greatest number of people may derive a benefit from vocational 
instruction, the trade con tm nation school must be made obligatory. There are godJ 
grounds for the opuffoh that though the efficiency of the school for certain individuals 
^1 ^ diminished thereby, we must esUbliah this further obligatory form of educa- 
tion if the education of the whole people is to be elevated. It is not sufficient that 
only a part of our youth should have these further advantages. It is*a v^H-hnown 
fwt tlut under voluntary attendance we reach only a part of those who hbed instruc- 
tion. A considerable number, even of ambitious pupils, will remain away because 
of such circumstances a§|bck of inters on the part of the master or of the parents. 
On the other hand, in numerous ^ases the moUyiilite^hooI attendance was not the 
desire of the pupil for knowledge, but the will of the perente or the master. 

0. says in hk essay on the ** German continuation school of the present’*: 

U we wiA to nnuntain a cartam measure of the fruits of dviliaation, if we wiah to 
, ih ai nt A in ffie emaency of the nation among^^all cltaeee upon the standiud which we ' 
we must ra^h especially those eiementa which, have no interest in 
wrelr own improvement 'These people do not come voluntarily; there^ oompol- 
skm is necessary. f • * 

ObUgatory attendance poss o m c s^also an immense advantage in the conduct aid 
tirgniiisation ol the echool. Wecan thengive de&oito in^ctioa tof^nce.to 
toe tohbd ^Ugatkns tod^sp with rekrence to toe pcogram lind comae 

^ of sch^ Is .no’xnme de|teident on the good ^ 
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ticnUr importance, perhaps drawing and arithmetic. Experience teachee us that 
buainen correiqjibiidence, bookkeeping, and civics «e, therefore, much neglected. 
Either these classes were not attended at all, or at most for two semesters only. The 
successful execataon of the program of studies is only possible when attendance is 
obligatory. 

BRANCHES OF IN8TKUCTION. 

. What branches of instruction must receive chief consideration, in order to attain 
the aims of the trade continuation school, to serve handwork and industry, and to 
supplement the practical work of the apprentice? ' Often the practical instruction 
attained in the everyday work of the shop is insufficient. In the routine duties con- 
nected with the shop he does not acquire the knowledge and skill necessary to the 
complete conduct of his busineas. Even on the side of manual skill he does not l^n 
his trade completely. The reasons are many. The fault may lie with the master, 
with the apprentice, or with the conditiong under which he works. 

There are masters who gi^'e themselves Jittic pains with the apprentice intrusted 
to them; they do not conduct him from step to step in the busineas, but often almost 
throughout the entire period of apprenticeship assign him subordinate tasks. The 
apprentice is sometimes considered as a mere laborer, or is allowed to specialize. in 
some kind of work. There are locksmith apprentices, as we note from the apprentice 
e x a min ation, who have never done” forge work; there are shoemaker apprentices who 
have never made an entire shoe, but have always been employed in mending ; tliere are 
tailor apprentices who have never learned cutting; anda nmltitude of apprentices who 
hkvo never learned to work from drawings. The vocational Oistruction is sometimes for 
other reasons insufficient. There are few workshops where everything is done which the 
workman should know after the completion of his apprenticeship.. We referred above 
to the fact that the young shoemaker often does not learn to complete a shoe. The 
task of the shoemaker is now being more and more reduced to mending, since most 
dioes are bought in the stores and are made almost exclusively in the large 'factories. 
Without any fault of the master the apprentice has insufficient instruction in some of 
the most important elements of his trade, because there is in the shop no>work which 
offers it. Supplementary practical instruction in the school itself, is therefore, desir- 
able, but many difficulties btand in its way . In Targe cities, such hh Munich, many 
of these school shops have been instituted in recent years. Of course they are ponibl^^ 
in citiee large enough to insure special classes for'Cach trade. 

Study of materiaU and procfsses. — Through the apprentice examination it is often 
revealed that instruction in the practical knowled^ of the trade is very much neg- 
lected. The ajppfentice often knows almos^thing about the origin, the processes of 
eztractbh or production, ths worth and the peoaliarities of the raw imperial with 
iHiich he works, and is too often uncertain as to the signs which indicate the good dr 
bad qualities in that material. sure, hhknows his tools and auxilwy 

by name, but he is not equipped Vith ^equ^ knowledge concerning installation, 
repMia, aM operation, *siill leas does he Iqmw about the physical laws invtdved in 
their construction. The chemical reactions which play so large a rdle in many tr^es 
are lor him a riddle. .Here it is ^qc o ssa r y t^t the school sec\ to dow up the gaps, 
and throu^ practical instruction it must offer the opportunity to supplement the 
workshop in these vital subjects connected with his tr^e. 

Ocmceniing the necessity'On the o^the school to supplement the shop on the 
pvacti^ side, Ih. KenchensteinerStpieeBee h as follows: 

pmcdcal side of handwbrk erdh^y does nd cohoarh itself with the ffieo- 
ivtioal. 0&4he othtc.haidi ’ia^o! tlm c<mtinuati(m achoda devote, ffiemeelvee to 
theory and leave the iicacticil side entirely to pmctiGal life. It is admitted in trade 
.^^ae on dda aoeopnt flmt tlw mclkal eIdU of apjw^^ i 

tm hbm , The apptendM net acquire ac^pleu inastary of bli tedh* 

mafai oemtinuatio]! ahboMM ntircwinr : 
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to combine pm^ce mth theory and to eetadliih adequate achool workriioM 
^ not intended to diapl^ the daily practical work of the apprentice, ^ ^ch 
should supplement this wh^ it is imperfect and which should mke it possible for 
^ ^uire a rational method of work instead of the thou^Ue£[f5lowing 

We are aware of die fact that the instruction of the school workshop, as desirable as 
it is is in many places, especially in the country, met by insuperable obstacles. 
Technology, however, in some form or other should have a place in the program of 
every trade continuation school. 


Trade osmetic and geometry.~ln the daily work of the shop the apprentice rarely ’ 
receives instruction in trade arithmetic and in geometry. When anything must be 
imputed, the master usuaUy doM it; the apprenUce looks on, but learns nothing 
from the proce^ It is an exceptional case, fw example, when a master painter says 
to his apprentice, Calculate the surface which we have painted Mid I will assist 
pu; you measure and write down; I will hold the-tape and will sec if y»iu are doing 

itnght.’' Or when a tinn«r says to his apprentice, “Oalculaie how much tin will be 
needed for the roof which is to be made according to this drawing.*’ Or where is 
cooper who telle his apprentice how t§ reckon the content of a crib or of a round or 
oval cask? AU of these things are ordinarily kept bafk from the apprentice.. It is 
the task of the school to supply the deficiency. 

Dmwing.~Di».y^ can ordinarUy be learned only in the school. In the smaUer 
shope the apprentice jiever seee a drawing and is not compelled to work according to 
(^wings. In the la^ factoriM it sometimes happens that a part of the apprentice- 
ship peri(^ is spent in the drafting room. This is naturally a great advantage'for the 
apprentice. Drawing i^ therefore almost entirely a subject of school instruction, and 
from the beginning it has been the subject which has lent the school its vocational 
chf^tor. .Indeed, thwe are to-day in Switaerland many trade continuation schools 
• which are merely drawing schools. 

Always, according to special needs, other Subjects of specific utility must be added, 
such as mechanics and theory of machines for machinists;. for the latter also electioi 
mechanics; chemistry and physics for the building trades; botany and surveying 
for gardeners, etc. 


3 PractUal butineu msttoA.-Though the education of the apprentice in aU theee 
, domams is inadequate, neverthelesB he does receive from his work itself certain 
suggestions, and the ambitious young man may learn much from his feUow workmen 
and by reading may supplement hjs practical experience. The workshop however’ 
usudly Imves him entirely without instruction in certain practical busineas matters 
connected with his bade, such as the relations with the contractore and cuatomere 
mth the ^t and railroad, and with the bank. He never receives from his masted 
the commistion to compose ah advertisement, to write a husineeB letter, to fin out a 
bill of lading, or franw a telegram. He learns nothing of exchange or banking meth- 
ods. The school must suppK^eee deficiencies. Instruction in butineee composi- 
tion and everything connoctM^th it comprises one of the most important subjects 
of the continuation school. From the master he^likewise learns little .of the special 
arithmetic connect^ with his trade. He is ignorant of the method of r«lnn|,ting 
cost and . deteiminipg prices, and has no experieiice'>in bookkeeping Since the 
future master mechanic and Aopowner, whom we should see u a possibility in evesy 
^ iqiprehtice, must be an adept in lhcee<i)usinesa matten, it is the « rwv.i.i task of the 
school to supplunent education in this directkm. 

I>wi«p in eiti»eiMp>^Vfa the school there ramaina also the important tesk of 
teh^Uie youth for good dtis^^ It ihustoil«, theidtne, instructi<min civte 

ftwinthopointof vlMr 
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well with the Bocial whole. The individual handworker, be he craftsman or laborer, 
should learn to look beyond the narrow circle of his own needs and intereets.and to 
w;ork for his whole community and SflCte. In our trade continuation schools we 
should give especial attention to ihe geography, the water power of Switzerland, Uie 
conditions and industriM in the various sections, natural resources, trade and com- 
merce, as )reU as to the historical development of our country and the constitutional 
government of the Confederation. With these subjects is naturally connoted a study 
of the administration of the commune. Ihe Canton, and the Confederation, of Ujc 
activities of the legislative, the executive, and the judicial departments, and of the 
rights and duties of Swiss citizenship. ' 

Moral training , — The last, .*but not least, task of th^e trade continuation school is 
to serve os the educator (Erzieherin) of the youth who are entering the tr^es. This . 
does not mean that we shall place in our progoijn a special subject like religious instruc* 
lion, as is done, for example, in Munich. The moraV training (Erzieliung) of the 
people should be the end and aim of all teaching. The instruc^n in the mother 
tongue, especially in reading, may perhaps beet be used for this purpose. We all know 
how necessary such instruction is for young people between the years of 15 an^20. 
The regular process of instruction offers opportunity for training in attention, diligence, 
conscientious performance of duty, exactness, and in order and neatneas. If in our 
teach^ wo insist so strongly on these qualities that our pupils develop correspond- 
ing habits, we must accustom mr pupils to good and pblite behavior. The teacher 
should not be content merely to exercise his powers during the school h^ura, but he 
should endeavof to project his educative influence beyond the classroom. He should 
regard himself not merely as a medium for the communication of knowledge, but 
both inside and outside the classroom should be the friend and ad\dser of the indi- 
vidual pupils. As opportunity offers he should seelfm cultivate more intimate and 
personal relations by visiting museums, workshops, and factories with the pupils, and 
through comradeship on excursions pr in social evenings. Through this personal 
intercourse the teacher learns to kiiow many a pupi\^ from another and better side 
tlM in the instruction xtoelf. In the same measure in which he approaches bis 
pu^ts, they will draw near to him; they will make him a confidant and will see in 
him not the strict schoolmaster, the man who means well by them. We have in 
our hands the building his character, which is true education . In order to exercise 
this permanent influence it is necessary that the teacher kneew his pupils. To do 
this he must not merely have them for;an hour per week during the year, but if pos- 
sible throughout the entire apprenticeship period and in as many subjects as possible. 

Hygiene . — 1 must mention one braneb of instruction which, to my knowledge, has 
as yet won nd place in the continuation schools of'Switzerland. This is hygiene, 
or the science of living (Lebensknl^de), as it is called in Munich. Instruction in^ 
hygiene may be given in connection with civics or thd mother tongue, perhaps best 
^th the reading, as is frequently done in Munich. In most casea the common school 
has laid a good foundation for this work. The principal aims of further instruction 
in the trade continuation^ scjiopl should be to teach the pupil how to live a rea- 
sonable life in accordance With the laws of nature; to inform him concerning 'the 
causes, the symptoms and the results of common diseases, .especially of contagious 
and vocational diseases: Be should also be made acquainted with the demands 
of hygiene on the shop and factory, and of the protective measures provided for the 
workman by law. 

MATXBIAL or INSTRUCrtONfc • 

m 

th ^e choice of the materials of instruction he should be influenced by three coq- 
K-;. ■ ^4iaoM: . ■ ■ • ■ ,l 

j;,ThepapQs.f(»..diemestpaiti3m4y poe^much valuaUepiwiUcsdkno 
^ ^ .-I 

^ i: TLiji iiJdi til tiiimi iiwiciTlihiii lym ililrh If? rolstrirt tn tliriT 1 rmtlrTnl Inifrtreii 
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3. The brief time for instruction denutnds tho greatest poesible correlation and the 
most careful choice of materiaL - / 

Ab self-evident as tbeee three pointa seem to be, there are yet teachers who are not 
able to free themselves from the methods of the commbn echool. They develop and 
explain a subject as if they had l>efore them elementary pupils who had heard nothing 
of the matter in question. They neglect to discover the especial interests of their 
grown pupils, and to treat correspondingly the subject mi^rial. This failure to take 
into account the knowledge of the apprentice produces in him an aversiouilo the 

/ continuation school. When a teacher discovers that his pupil already knows some- 
thing about a suhj^t, he should seek by questions to discover tlie extent of this infor- 
mation and shoiM knit the new instruction to this old knowledge. In this way self- 
activity and free expression are secured, and the teacher may content himself merely 
to direct the conversation into the right channels to keep it going. When the knowl- 
edge of the pupil is exhausted, he will present ne^i and supplementary material. In 
arithmetic, for example, suppose we are ccfnsidering exercises that relate to the pul- 
ley. The pupils have doubtless all seen pulleys; so we will not begin at once with the 
exercise, but will ascertain what they know about pulleys. We will find from them 
that there are 6xed and movable pulleys. Soma pupils in a mixed claw taken from 
various occupations will perl^^pa know the compound pulley and can give information 
concerning this. We will speak briefly of the use of the pulley and state the laws 
governing its actioj^ — preliminary.conversation we will discover that many 
pupils alread^^liS^ a surprising knowledge o{lhe subject, and we will seek to bri^g 
out as much jbf this as j>oe8ible.« Only"^han this is done will wo begin with the arith- 
metic propief . 

BBLATION TO VOCATIONAL INTERKSTS. 

Suppose that in a class in lechnologyror vocational natural science we are treating 
the subject of adhesives. The blacksmith knows the process of welding two pieces 
of iron, the carpenter glue, bricklayer mortar and cement. With this knowledge 
of the pupils we make our connection. They all want to learn soraethitig new, especi- 
ally that which concerns their trade. Do not allow them to form the ijpinion that the 
trade continiiation school is iflerely a continuation of the primary srhool and that they 
must once more repeat what they have already had to the point of surfeit. 

^ There is^ especial dange^ that the instruction in German, arithmetic, and civics* 
(Vaterlandskunde, which includes the history, geogn^hy, ami government of Switzer- 
land) shall copy the methods of the element^ ^liool. The wise teacherwill,even " 
in these subjects, have a care that the instruction offer something new and that it 
leave with the pit|ffl the feeling that he is getting something from which he may profit 
in hie trade. Moreover, the whole relation of the teacher and the pupil, the method 
and tone of the instruction, and the school management itself should arouse the feeling 
that the school is not merely a supplementary primary- school, but is a higher sort of 
an institution. The £act that much of the knowledge learned in the primary school* 
has been foigotten does not necessarily indicate that tho first semester should be * 
spent in a formal review. Without falling into ruts, w» can fill up the gaps with 
material of vocational value. If, for example, we should delay work in ti^e arith- 
metic until the pupils are perfect in all arithmetical operations, they would long 
before that have finished th^ appienticeahip. Of course there must be a subsUntiid 
foundation before the solid superstructure may be undertaken, but the reinforcement 
M the fundamentals must proceed in such a manner that the pupil.does not feel that 
it is'tBttely a review of old nmterial. * The exercises must be clothed in a new f<mn* 
In arithxnetlc, for exaniple, we must continue^ to practice the foup fundamental hil^Sp 
operations in percenta^, the. calcfuladoa of interest, etc., but this should be pie- ' 
seated in the form of example from pnurticid life and not oerith nak^ numbooa . 
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In drawing it ie desirable that we make the pupil more Bkillful in thehai^dlingof 
the instrumente before we take up vocational drawing proper. Nevertheleae we 
should seek to give the free-hand drawing and the geometric^ and projection work 
' such a form that the apprentice may see in each exercise something which directly 
helps him in his trade. Therefore, we will let the young bricklayer make geometrical 
drawings quite different from those of the blacksmith, while the eeamatreae and lxx)k- 
binder wpuld naturally choose different models for free-hand exercises. If the in- 
etrucjign in every subject ie given such a form that it holds the interest of the pupil, 
he will attend the school with satisfaction. 

Since the pupil must receive instnictioii iu many domains in a comparatively 
short time, it is necessary that Uio teaching material Ihj reducetl lo its most concen- 
trated form and limited to the essentials. WTien w'ehave on the average^not more than 
seven hours weekly for vocational, business, and civic subjects, and must assign 
three of these hours to drawing alone, there is little time left from a three-year c;ourse 
of 40 weeks each for the other subjects. In this brief lime we can not lose ours^voe 
in detailsftnd cin not even treat many 8ul»je(;ts of i)Ositive worth, Imt must-seizo on 
the absolute essentials and must handle these accunitely und thoroughly. Since the 
continuation s<!hool is the last instruction which must of our puj)ils will reevive. We 
should endeavor to give a certain linieli and symmetry to their knowledge. Tlieso 
demands are not easy to meet, and indeed tlieir accomplishment is poeeildo only 
when the instruction is well organized. The selection and correlation of material"^ 
demand eyeful preparation on the part of the teacher and retjuiro an amount of 
home preliminary work which only those who understand can aj>pre(‘iuto. 

In German books on the continuation school much is wTitten about the focal point 
of instruction. It is often demanded that a certain subject be chosen as a center of 
correlation. As to the subject to be selected, vocational school men are not agreed, 

^ Some would make it drawing, others trade knowledge. will not strike far from 
, the mark if we make t^ie trade itself tho center of txirrelation. Wlien possible, all the 
subjects should be focused directly on the vocation of the individual pupil. Every 
object should have a vocational coloring and sliould bear immediately on the special 
business of the pupil. This demand is comparatively easy to meet when all members 
of the class are apprentices to tho same trade. the class is made up entirely of book- 
binders, or machinists, or bakers, it is easy to bring all iustruction into intimate corre- 
lation with the special trade. The material in language, arithmetic, business methods, 
bookkeeping, and civics may be adhpied to special vocational needs. Tho same, is 
true in a meagre when classes can be arranged so as to include only members of 
related trades. If, for example, only metal workers are brought Ujge ther in a class, 

^ their trades will have much common ground and many interrelations which may be 
used as a basis for a common interest in what does not directly concern each trade. 

Conditions are more difficult in mix.ed classes in which reprosontatives of widely 
differing trades must be taught at the same time. Here it is not poasiblo lo make 
individual ad^tations in every aubj^t. It is utider these conditions, however, 
that most of the continuation schools have to work, especially those in the country 
villages. But even in these schools the ihstmctiofl should not bo leveled down to 
the plane of the general continuation school. The material for businesa composition 
should be taken from the practical life of the individual pupil j the reading matter may 
be selected for its vocational content; the arithmetic exercises should be footed so 
, that each trade will be , re{»esenU»d, and individual work will be Maigned in 
accordance with special needs. In bookkeeping the e;^erciste chosen should 
naturally deal wi^ the trades, and should afford a common ground for underf 
staad^. ^ln niuuial science, which should include hygiene eed which for a 
d ^ tmdeCiconddte^ mu^ take the place of special instruction in the 
sq%ti^ piobleiiu p( the ipdci^ indes^ we can study the principal raw xnaterials and ^ 
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national' life, instruction in the most scientific historif'al and geojifraphical condition# 
in trade and commerce with special reference to the handicrafts and industries* will 
poeseaa a common utility. Finally, in drawing, at least in the vocational drawing 
proper which follows the general preliminary school inpiruotion, it is easily possible 
to consider each trade. This is what wo mean when we say that the trade itself should 
be thQ center of correlation. 

DUEATION OP THE CONTINUATION 8UHOOL. , 


* The Cantons of Fribourg, Glarus, and Berne have made the definite provision that 
attendance on the continuation school is obligatory during the entire apprenticeship 
period. In the Cantons which have passed laws governing apprentice^ip, namely, 
Neuenburg, Fribourg, Waadt, GeneW, Obwalclen, Glarus, .Wallis, Berne, Lucerne, 
Zurich, Baselstadt, Schw>'z, thel’e is a general provision requiring attendance on the 
trade (*ontinuation school or the general continuation school. Certain Cantons which 
do not compel attendance provide that the master shall grant permission to the ap- 
prentice to attend the school four or five hours per week during the work day. 

, Tlio institution of the apprenticeship examination, obligatory in the Cantons of 
Neuenburg, Fribourg, Glarus, Zug, Wallis, Berne, Lucerne, Zurich, and Schw^'z, has 
liad a happy effect on the attendance pf the continuation school. These examinations 
include usually reading, composition, mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, book- 
keeping, freehand drawing, and mechanical drawing as far as it concerns the appren- 
tice's trade. The examinations also include oral questions about tools, materials, 
and products, and other subjects connot;te<f with the special trades. Various Can- 
tons, such as Berne and Zurich, have worked out special exercises for these examina- 
tions, which offer excellent suggestions as to the choice of teachint material. 

The duration of the apprentice period varies with the trade from two to three 
and one-half years for boys, and from one to two years for girls. The period of appren- 
ticeship is fixed by law in only six Cantofis, but there is a tendency toward uniform 
apprenticeship laws in Switzerland and to compulsory continuation school altend- 
^ ance during the entire period. The itifluehce of the Swiss trades union* is exerted isk 
this direction. In Cantons which have not yet made aitendauco on the continuation 
school compulsory this is usually brought about by the trade unions, which m fre- 
quently the founders and usually the patrons of the trade echools. It frequently 
happens that the members of these unions as a body pledge their apprentices to attend- 
ance on the trade school . 




Another eS^tive means of securing attendance n; the provision that the apprentice 
examination shall be given only to those who have attended some trade school. * 

. In some schools instruction in all subjects except drawing is suspended during 
the summer months. The authorities, however, strongly advise against this course 
and the , tendency now is tdward full teaching time throughout the year except in 
places where special difficulties are offered and here the lost time is made up by 
increased weekly hours durmg the school term. Such special armngementa aro 
made the tourist centers, whem the school is generally closed during the travel 
seasons, and in mountain sections where for two or three mon^ in the sununer tbe 
cattle are taken to the mountain pastures. In Zurich the apprentices at bricklaying 
concentrate (h|Lgmaier part of their study in the two severe winter months when ^eir 
work is suspended on account of ti^e cold, ' ■ ^ 

TRB nmaiON ORTDIB AUOKQ TBB SITBJBCtS. * 

In the circular of the Swiss Depaztmi^t of Industries it is prescribed' that the^nstruc- 
tion shall be imparted for at least 240 Wun per year; except for those pupils of whoni 
drawing is not denuuided and of thes^l%0^ hours are required. Since the average - 
s^l w ;^ roinjbmum of hours per wodd be , of whidi 

to the bqjdueM and yo<»^iial subject# and \t0 i^c#. - . Since the * ■ 

how* to a* ^ 
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branch. This would give uh 7 hours per week as the minimum for handling the 
necessary subjects of instruction . Tho following is su^Egeeted as a proper di\d^n of 
time among tlje subjects during the 6 semesters of the average apprenticeship: 

9 V 

Ilours (jivm to furious BubjfcUt. 


8em«ter». ; ^ arlth- 

; reading. ; "*^“*'* 

. 

J : ; 2 ■ 2 

* I 1 . 1 

5 )• . 

I 

Total hoiira i 140 j 140 


Ikwk- 

keeplng. 


00 


Civics I Techno- 
(Va(fr* i logical 
lanna- aub- 

Icunde) Jectj*. 


Drawing. 


! Total 
I hours 

1 PCT 
: week. 


7 

7 

H40 


Wo feel that the subject of drawing is overemphasized in the above t»chedule. It 
would perhaps be better for mosh trades to reduce the numl>er of hours in this eubject 
to two hours during the first four eomcHters and to eiibstitute for the third hour a special 
technolopcal subject, such as applied natural wdeuce or the study of materials and 
tools. 

The subject of technology is most neglected with us. I have assigned to this sub- 
ject two hours per week throughout the third year, and this is by no means too much. 
Our future handworkers and laborers should know the “why’iof the operations in 
the workshop. Physical and chemical reactions upon which they come so frequently 
in their activities should be clear to them and they should also recognize that their 
tools, appliances, and machines are designed and^ built according to fixed physical 
laws. They should also have knowledge concerning the origin and pn>duction of 
the materials with which they work and should learn to distinguish good and bad 
qualities. Besides the direct benefit which the subject has for the pupil, the qpnnec- 
, tion brought about by it between the school and the workshop is especially im^rtant. 
For the civic subjects one hour per week is allowed during each of the last three semes- 
teiB^ If in addition to the histpry, geography, and government of Switzerland we 
should include under this subject needed ijistruction in industrial conditions, in 
commerce and trade, and in economic relations, the assignment oftime is far too meager 
rather than too generous. 

For bookkeeping and accounts we have aadgned the same number of hours as for 
the civic subjects. About this subject, however, there is* the widest difference of ■ 
opinion. There are teachers, masters, and tradespeople who regard bookkeeping as 
the most important branch, and who would give the subject one or two hours per week 
throughout the entire course. Others who are more conservative hold that the pupils 
are not mature enough for Bookkeeping proper. There are even influential authori- 
ties who would not include bookkeeping among the subjects of the continuation 
school, on th^ ground that it is too remote from the interests of the pupils, has no con- 
nectiou.witb their {tactical life, and would not be understood. On the contrary, we 
are told how important bookkeeping is for the hand workhr and what losses ensue when^ 
he is not' able to keep his books correctly or when he nmkes false estimates. More-^ 
over, we can hot afford to wait for maturity bofor^ taking up this subject. The ecliuul 
must lay the fountiation upon which the wotjeer may build later. The exercises 
^ aasigt^ should naturally be as ah^ and simple as possible. It will be noted that in 
th^^jehedule recommended we have placed tecb^logy/civics, and bookkeeping in 
of the appientioeship periods. The pu|^ are here more mature and 
poiM cona^mbU exp^ in other hrsid^ 
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tor trade arithuiptic and biwiiipw cmnpoeitiou, next 1o drawing, we nave reccuu- 
mendod the highert number ef hout>»- two hoiira per week <1 it ring the first three eem^ 
ters and one hour per week during the'faurth eemeHter. M^wt of our pupils, eapeoially 
the apprentices, cumo from the common w.'hools.and have npv(>r attend^ the sec- 
ondary or Kenlschule. The statistics df the examination I'ommiasion of the Swiss 
trade union tor the y»>ar 1 910 show that fmrn 5,89.S apprentices examined that year only 
2,040, or 34 per cent, had ever attended a middle school. Carrdul drill in the prepara- 
tion of written exerrisca and in arithmetic is ma-esaary p. the success of our pupils. 
In order m make them reasonably indei>endent in there pailicularB much constant 
drill IS necessary. Even with two hours per week the results are none Ps> pn.njising. 

The recommendation of seven hours per w»>ck is in line with the established custom 
in the better schtsils of (lermany and Austria. In Switzerland comparatively few 
schools have an yet pasaed the maxtmufn of six hours jier week, lii most of the Swiss 
schixdsalso there isa te»ndency t^> exaggerate the impirlani’e of drawring by giving the 
subject an unijue number of hmira and to minimize the value oUhe busincre side of 
tracio instruction. 

THE TIME FOR THE INSTRUCTION. 

According to the directions of tiie Swiss Department of Industry, the obligatory 
subjects must be bfferotl on work days an^J before 8 o’cKx-k in the evening. The 
administration of the schixila, as far as this pmvision i.s concerned, is far from satisfac- 
tory. Of the 38 schools in Canton Zurich, 15 continue until 9 o'cliKik in the evening, 
4 until 8. .10, 14 until 8, and 5 until 7. Eleven schools still offer Sunday inslruction. 
While Uiese conditions still riinsatisfai-tory, thoi^ has been a marked improve^ 
ment since the apprentice law came/ into operation. Sunday insrfuction has in 
Ais period decreased from 13 to 4 per cent of the whole. In (hnton Berne Sunday 
instruction is allowed in exceptional cases, but this Canton is now without Sunday 
clarees. Of the 47 continuation schools in this Canton, outside of the city of Berne, 
27 continue until ^ evening, 16 close at 9 o’clock, 2 at 8 o’clock, and 4 at 7 

0 cl<x.’k. Of the 31 sr'hools in St. Gallon, 8 offer Sunday instruction, KiftOen of 
those hold until 9 o’clock in the evening. 1 until 8.30, 13 to 8, and 2 rlose^before 8. 

WHAT TIMB RIIOULl) BE CHOSEN FOR THE SESSION OF THE TRAI»E CONTINUATION SCHOOL? 


Formerly thow Rphools wem called’ "Evoning srhools” or “Sunday schools, 
which lomiH indicate that the convenience of iho master raUicr than the welfare of 
the pupil or the demands of i>edagog)' rtK’civcd chief consideration in the selection 
of the hour. 


Tho lau? evening hsura are to lx* avoidwl, btTauso the pupils at this time of day are 
tired from the days work, and, too, b(‘cauHo on the way homo after Khool, under 
cover of darkness, there is danger that they may fall into mischief. The afternoon 
hours fn)m 1 to 4, or from 2 to 5, are favorable. At this time the pupils are capable 
of mental work and susceptible to mental impressions. The masters, however, do 
not usually look with favor on this arrangement. It takes the apprentice a^y from 
his work in the bumest part of the day, and it is not possible to get much work fn>m 
him*during the brief time remaining after the close of school. In many schools the 
ontifo af^moon from I to 7 is utilized for t|^'^continuation .8cho|ol,^|liis gives three 
lipure for drawing and after rcceae two hours for instruction in toother subjects. 
Two addiUonal hours another evening from 5 to 7 will give us the seven houn* per 
deoid^ is iieoe8sar>\ The afternoon houw between 4.30 and 
7.3(rare also favorable. This takes the pupil from the shop at the close of the work 
day and is more agreeable to the ma^r. The pupil is notyetd^ tired and can still 
do good men^ work. Then, too, there is the consideration that the schoolhouso is 
now unoccup^d by toe day school and that the toacbers may be employed ^ In- 
structiomia 4m nonleclmical studies without conflict with their other duties. 
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Sunday instruction undesirable . — Sunday furunoon id nul Buited for the H^ion of 
the continuation school, but since the school c^oes not this, luue come into conflict 
with the workshop, Sunday instruction is in high favor with iho nuwters. The teach- 
ing force, both for the technical and the nontechnical subjects, is easily secured at 
this time. The pupils are clean and mentally fresh. On the other hand there arc 
many objections to Sunday instruction. In the first place it interferes with the 
church service. And t^, the preliminary military instruction, the junior shootinir 
practice, the athletic ass(x:iation8, and the religious festivals make this time undesir- 
able. It is not that ♦ho continuation schools constitute a desecration of the Sabbath, 
for mental work is not forbidden, else the churches themselves would have to close. 
Nevertheless, unpleasant conflicts arise which we should seek to avoid. Attempts 
have been madd to correct the difficulty by suspending the instruction during the 
phurch service or by allowing. the pupils one molning per month for attending church. 
But all this disturbs an orderly coureo of instruction and contributes to irregularity 
of attendance. The military drill, as a rule, takes place on Sunday, usually during 
the forenoon. The young people who like to take part in these exercises will be hard 
to bring into the sc^iool, and it is a question whether or not a pupil can bo punished 
for abseifce from school on Sunday. During recent years opportunity has been 
offered to our youth to practice shooting in the military shooting clubs. The ammuni- 
tion for this club is furnished free of cost. AV^find that this opportunity is usually 
seized with great eagerness and that it will prove another point of conflict with Sunday 
instruction in the trade schools.* The athletic clubs to which many pupils belong 
hold thei.* drills on Sunday forenoon, or perhaps they have nn excursion or a picnic 
at this time. Should we forbid (his physical recreation on this day and shut the 
pupil in the schoolroom? But another reason, and the weightiest of alt, demands 
the abandonment of all Sunday instruction in the continuation school. Sunday 
should be a day of rest for the apprentice. . This Is all the more necessary since he is 
in the period of most rapid physical and mental development. To shorten the period 
of rest of our young workers does not (contribute to the physical and mental develop- 
ment of our people nor to the efficiency of the individual himself. ' Sunday should bo 
what its nAtt^dicates— a day filled with sunshine and the joy of living. Prom the 
standpoint of femily education we should prefer also that the members of the family 
who during the week have caught 6t% fleeting glimpses of each other should enjoy 
the family circle undisturbed on Sunday^-Forthe sake of other instruction we should 
not^ withdraw the youth from the educative influence of the family, which is the 
strongest on this day. ** 

OROAKIZATION OP TH^WCHOOL. 


The class should be ^j^ized whoever possible with th^vocation as the unit. 
Either the pupils of a sln^e trade should constitute a class, or,^here this is not’poeei- 
ble, pupils of rv lated trades should bo grouped together. In largo cities where it is 
necessary to form parallel dasses, it is recommended that the division bo made in 
accordance with the abilities of the pupils. One prerequisite for profitable instruc- 
tion is that the classes should not contain elements of widely varying ability .‘At is 
always deplorable when bright pupils are compelled to mark time in instruction 
which the weaker members of the class are not able to follow. It is of course to be 
expected that pupilj^lHot ex]^t the 9 ame abUlty in all subjects, and the arrange- 
moil .of classes'slLSuId be made ucordingly. 

In the formation of classes we can proce^ in two diSe^t ways. We can divide 
the pupils according to the materulswith which they work or according to the ptod- 
*ucU which are produced. According to tfie first method of procedure, we wotild 
h«ye schools, composed of workers in ffietal, wood, stone, textile materials (Stoflarw 
l^iterX • ' . ’ 
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c. Stone workerH (^hrirk liiyerH, uloue laiUniiiH). 

d. Fabric workerH (tuilorw, rfhocmakorn, wuldlern). 

According to the wecond method of procedure we would Imvi* : 

а. Workers in the building tra^lca (maeonn, stonecutters, carpenters, lockHmiths, 
cabinetmakers, plumbers, glaziers, painters, paper hangersA 

б. Workers in clothing trades. (tailors, shoomakers) . 

c. Workers with hx>d products (bakers, cooks, waiter^*). 

rf. Workers in the printing tradhes (pressmen, tj^pesetters, linotype operators, book- 
binders). 

Governed by oouditione, we will fdrm our classes in accordance with one or the 
other of those principles. Circumstances will often make it nocetwary to aasign appren- 
tices to clasee^ where they really do nottbelong. In the country, where it is poaeible 
to have tw'o groups, It is usually best to divide into “metal workers’* and “workers in 
the building trades.” Represehtativoa of other occupations may he assigned so as to 
make the tw’o divisions about e(]ual in nunibers, Sinco-a claas nia<le up from mis- 
cellaneous trades imposes a more difficult task in instruction, it should bo as small as 
conditions will warrant. In order to secure a satisfactory grouping of pupiW*, the total 
number should be as largo as possible. It is therefore advisable not to have many 
small schools, but to consolidate the districts within a radius of 3 or 4 miles so that the 
trade continuation sclnxds may be at Ieasl46 miles apart. An additional advantage 
in such consolidation is the fact that the combined school maybe more easily provided 
with the necessary models and working equipment. 

Overcrowded classes handicap the instruction and make discipline difficult. ‘‘^In 
drawing and other vocational subjects the division of the class into two parts is to be 
recommended as soon as it includes more than 30 pupils. The division should be 
made accordiug to vocation or according to the ability of the pupils. The organiza- 
tion of a class with less than 5 pupils is, as a rule, inadvisable. Even in the theo- 
retical ai^jects the number of pupils should never exceed 30. The more often and 
the longer the individual is called into activity, the greater will be tJi&Jbenefits of 
the instruction for him. This is especially true in business corresponSe^e, reading, 
and arithmetic. Even in bookkeeping, especially in mixed classes, the pupils should 
not merely write, but should bo able at any time to give an account of their work. 
In civics the most intense interest is awakened when there is opportunity for exchi^g© 
pf opinion between pupil andAcacher. We refer especially to the dicuasion of politi^ 
cal questions of the day, such as a pending referendum or ain election. This is 
difficult when the clai» exceeds 30. 


USTHODS OF mSTRUCTION. • 

It may seem superfluous to speal^ about metKods of instruction in thit^on^nuation 
schools or to give advice along this line, but experience has taught that mistakes in- 
method in these schools are more common than one would think poasible. We must 
continually bear in mind that the pupils are no 'longer children and we must free bur- 
sclvcsfrom methods which were adapted tO"^he primary or secondary ^hpol, but which 
are suited to grown men. lie who would handle the continuation pupil with 
success must know his menUil makeup. Ho has reached the adolescent period In his 
development and his intellectual growth is fairly typified by the rapid physical 
changes through which he is passing. He has reached the age of .solf-conflciouaneM 
and self-assertion, and this sometimes expresses itself in pranks and rudonett. -The 
individual pupil is usually tamo enough, but he becomes unmanageable when sur- 
rounded. bydds companions before whom he would appear as a strong man and a hero.' 
With Uiewi pwuliarities we mt^ reckon. In the school the lone in which cme speaks 
to the piipUiM of great importance. Young people are more ^ly lead through their 
feeihigsilm through their The tone of nxany tethers is too har^, The 
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tlio child tnast soQiietiiii^ be brought about by fory ^^^\v e muHt accustom the ado- 
leecent youth to Befl-roliance and ^eolf-controb ^ \ ^ 

The language of the teacher should be mmple and easiljNwnderstood. He 'shoujd. 
however, not forget himself and descend to the level of th^^upil in his language or 
speak his dialect. Pufity of speech is to be demanded of Uie tejw'her in every sub- 
ject, for this is a part of the language work. 

Nothing is so well calculated to. further success in the instruction as thorougli con- 
scientious preparation by the teacher for the lesson period. He should not only have 
^ complete mastery of the material to be presented at tho next imitation, but he should 
also have a clear conception of the entire range of instruction fpr tho semester. Only 
in this way can he correlate his work and reach a definite eniT The feeling tliat the 
t^her is mast^ of his subject inspir^espect and atitention and is conducive to goo<l 
discipline. . 

This i^ntenancc of discipline is oiic of the points of difficulty in- the contUmation 
school. It requires that the subjects taught may be made inU^resting "and thiu the 
' teacher convince the pupils that he is really inttcrested in their "individual welfare, 

(Jiie method of coming into closer contact with the pupil is to visit the workshop 
where ho is employed. Visits to the school by tl^e master and the members of tfie 
board are also of great assistance in the maintenance of discipline. 

External conditions, such as the schoolhouse,' the seating, tho lighting, and the 
equipment, also play an important rdle in, discipline, A poorly equipped and poorly 
arnuiged schoolhouse, ^n uncomfortable seating, lack of order in the arrangement of 
the material and in the conduct of tho work tend to disorder in tho pupils. Nothing ' 
is more conducive to poor discipline than irregular school attendance. A pupil who 
is often absent can not follow. the instruction properly and becomes iuattentjvo ind 
disorderly. In addition he sets a bad example to others, teacher qJ|ould require 
a strict accounting for absence and should not accept an excuse without close s(?rutiny. 
Unless the (excuse for absence is rendered beforehand, the teacher should inform the 
master of the absence at the end of the recitation j>eriod, > 


. - TEACHINO MATERIAL— TEXTBOOKS, 

Shall we place textbooks in the hands of pupils? Mehner h^ said : “For instruction 
in German and bookkeeping there is no serviceable text or equipment 3 ave the black- 
board. Even in arithmetic and in geometry we need only a littl0*apparatus and a 
few models with which to illustrate the metric system and the properlioa of geometric 
forms. * ' In tho schools of Munich no individual textbook is used in businesa corre- 
spondence, in arithmetic, geometry, or bookkeeping. In hygiene 4nd civics only 
is a book used. For reading, small classics may be used,. In the troatmelil of fffe 
special knowledge relating to the various trades, the teacher will hardly be able to 
use a textbook. He can write the general exercim on the blackboard. Where a 
mixed class must receive instruction at the same time, the teacher will be compiled 

' to make a collection of special exercises In order to meet the needs of each trade/^ In 

arithmetic, for example, w.e may have a class of 30 pupils representing 10 different 
trades. We 4^<ffild give to each exercises.suited to his needs. We should, of course, 
p be unable to all of these exerci^ on the blackboard, and we will accomplish 
our purpose best if we have at hand a good selection of damiffed exercises which wo can 
place in the hands of the pupils. In bookk^ping a collection of printed exercises 
^ rei»eoentiiig as many U^es as possible is of great advantage. It is beetlf each pupil 
works on an exercise related to his own trade. The.blacksmith could, to be sure, learn 
bookkeeping i^he h^^dled an exercise design^ for a carpenter, but he undoubtedly 
. >i^uld have mere ple^mre and more intertot in the work if it related to his own trade, 

, In^ctton in . the special knowledge relating* to the varioua trades (Behiftonde) 
‘^^***^**^ * t^repf material lor deuKuiirintion and for, supplementing theispokon 

expi^we.in proviSitm.this 
W ptocured at hoiiie^" 4 
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appro^h will secure much as gifts from the workshop and factory <Wnere, and such 
material Ls usually more interesting than that which Is. purchased. The individual 
objects of the purchased sc*ho<)l (collection are usually too small for one to see much 
in them. Besides, ^in this manner we get only sound material, and if is just as nec- 
eesar>^ to show the apprentice tliat which is dofoc^ivo. This wo will secure mo^t 
easily from the workshop and the master. Material brought by the pupils them- 
selves serves the purpose better and is not something strange or made ir a sjloci^ 
manner, but is natural. Then, too, this methpd of procuring the material interests 
the masters. It shows Uieih tha^ the school is jiot merely theoretical, but tliat it is 
working wit^J the real objects^ everyday life. The apprentices like to bring this 
material to school, and in twTway we form the union between .'the school ^d the 
' workshop. ' f * ' ^ . 

For exhibiting the prcxiucts made from raw material and their meth<xl of production, 
we may u^o charts, blackboard drawings, or sketches made by the teacher oji large 
sheets of papei\ The last metliod^poeeeeses the advantage t^at the drawings may be 
kept for use later in the course or m succeeding years. In tlie discussion concerning * 
the treatment of raw material we slS^ld have at hand tlio principal tools, apparatus 
fo^, explaining ih6 principles involved, and good illustrative pictures. Instruction 
in {iliysics should not be conducted without experiments. It is advisable that* the . 
'pupils themselves bo allowed to make these experiments. 

Connec'ted witli every trade-continuation school should be special libraries for 
teacher and pupils. The tetudier must continually, f^ipplemept his knowledge by 
private study. He can not buy for himself the necessary iKxdcs and literature, and 
the school fibrary should contain for his use Uie necessarj^ technical books which he 
needs in the preparation for his’^vork. No continuation st^ool shbuld be without a 
librarj^ of books aivl periodicals for young people. The simple works of our poets 
and authors, l>ooks of travel, e.spe<'ially those which give an in.sight into the et onomio 
conditions which concern the worker, stories from thC lives of famous leaders of indus- 
try, sketches from history wliicU will strengthen the patriotism'of the pupil, a simple 
presentation of the facte of hygiene, and spei’ial lKX)ks relating to tlie trades and the. 
development of industry. ^ 


Th^ limits of report will not permit further excerpts from 
this valuable work. Mr. Biefer, after further details relating to 
,the organization of the school, trd(its in an exhaustive inannor the 
course of study in the various subjects of instruction. He gives 
a chapter on “Business correspondence and reading,'* suggesting 
composition subjects and letters which will arouse the special intSrat 
of pupils preparing for the different trades. Ilis chapter on “Vater- 
londskunde*’ presents tho essential facts about the history, geogra- 
phy^, and government of Switzerland in a, fohn to bo readily used by 
the teacher. The chapter on “Trade arithmetic'* outlines a course 
of study for each of the trades and contains a collection of special 
exercises adapted to 51 different trades.?*' There are special chapters 
on “Bookkeeping", and “ Drawing'* ^u^trp ting the methods of 
adapting the work in these subjects to mixed .classes and various 
trades. The book entitled* “^ethodik des Unteirichts an Gewer- 
blichen Fortbildyingsschulen unter besonderer Berttcksichtigung 
schwm^rischer Verhlltinisse* " by J. Biefer,. may be obtfidned from, 
the Art Institut Orell Ffissl, Zurich.^ ‘ ^ ^ 
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COimSE OF STOD^ FOB THE OEBMAE FBIHABY SCHOOLS OF 
THE CAHTOH BERHE. 

A. Lower DrvisioN. 

^ ( 

I. RXUOION. 

Biblical storiee, mutable to the understanding of the children; vemee and 
proverbs. 

Biblical religious instruction is to be prepared for and roenforrfHl other stories 
of ethical and religious character suited to this age, 0 

II. LANGUAGE. * 

(«) Observational study. 

Obeervation and discussion of objects within the child’s sphere of observation in 
school, house, and neighborhood (such as objects in the schoolroom and in the home; 
plants and animals; house, garden, meadow, forest, viHage^^ city; occupations of man^* 
everything as far as possible with real objects; otherwise with the aid of good pictures. 
Appropriate stories from child life in connection with the objects discussed. 




(6) Heading and writing. 


First year: Preliminary practice and reading of handwriting; reading aloud, first of 
single words, then of short sentences in script; correct formation of letters; copying, 
and writing words and sentences dictated. * 

Second year: Introduction of print. Heading of simple descriptions from the 
object lessons; writing of simple sentences from* them. Exercises to imptww word- 
pictures. ' 

Third year: Reading of connected descriptions from object-lesson material and the 
child’s sphere of life; occasional practice in* reading entirely new matter. Writing 
short de0t*riptions from object lessons. Spelling. 

Non.— sU throe ymn there to to ho constant praettoo in ^leaktna, first In dtaloct, sraduaUr prooeed- 
tna firoQi|lkto to the 1 tterary tonpiaae. 

^ * (c) Arithmetic. 

First year: Introduction to numbers as fu as 10; adding and subtracting of unity; 
reduction, equating aird grouping of munbers; adding and subtracting of more thw 
1; multiplying, dividing, and measuring,' all with actual things — sphere^ sticks, 
beans, buttons, pebbles, nuts, etc. 

, • Second year: In the same way arithmetic up, to 60. 

Xhird year: Through 100. Practice in multiplication. 

Non.— In all tbrae school ^tera examples are to ba given from t&s chtlUto nxiKrienos. 

•(d) Drawingflr 

In coxmectkin with observational study, practice in conceptions of form, siee, 
.. position, and d(^tion of objects, an^ demenUry attempts to. reproduce them with 
' slate or lead pencil (no drawing)^ 

(«) Singing. 

Attractive child’s songs, in limited tone^range; ezerciaee in hearing, voice cultiva- 
ihmj rhythm, and easy .exeiciM In beating time; in the third ye^ reading ol not^, 

(/) Pfaydeal tndtting. * a* * 




• 

XlymnaAic gnmcift* , 
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li. I^TKKMKDIATK DlVlUlON. 

m 

I, KKUfllUN*. 

Suitable stofiefl from the Old and New TestamenU, together with material from 
history and from life; committing to memory vereee from the Bible and from hymns, 
with a view to expreaeingthe basic thoughts of the storieii treated in clear and b^uti- 
hil form . 

n. INBTRtlCnON IN EXACT SCIENCES. 

(a) Education for citizenship. 

Fourth year: Instruction in direction, air, water, bodies of water, land formation, 
and development of land forms; buildings, population, transportation, and methods 
of transportation; picture® from the past of the home community. . 

Fifth year: Continuation of local geography; introduction to naap study; geog- 
raphy of the Canton Berne, and episodes from ita-histor)*. 

Sixth year: Geography and histor>‘ of the Federation, with particular regard to the 
neighboring States. 

(6) Nature study. 

In dirert ronnection with local and general geography: Pictures from plant and 
animal life, in house, field, and forest; description of minerals; drawing continued in 
connection with science instruction, as ip the lower division. 

OtJAOE, ^ 

(а) Continued practice in connected oraedewription of the material treated. 

(б) Reading alou<l and by sense, with tpe necessar)' explanations ofdanguago and 

content; concert reading; commiUing to^memory of br^ extracts from ^poetry and 
pmse. • ^ ► K 

(r) In conniption with the nature study and the r^ing V^jects treated, gradually 
more independent c*i>raposition^ consisting of stories and deemptions; then, as occa- 
sion offers, personal experiences, and observations, in which the letter form is to be 
given special attention. - * , ‘ 

(d) Orthographic and grammatical instructipn and practice in connection with the 
language *subjecls treated and the written work of the students (syllabication and 
accent), distinguishing between the most important parts of speech, capitalization', 
number, gender, tense, case. 

IV. AlUTRMmC. 

Fourth year: Numbers to the thousands; fundamental practice in the four pro- 
' cesses; introduction to the study nf eoins and metric measures in common use, so far 
as possible with practical applications. 

Fi/th year: Kumbors to tens of thousands; introduction to common fractiaps and 
decimals in simplest form, J, J, ^ and with special reference to,coin^ periods 
of time, and other measures. V, 

Sixth year: Selected numbers; further practice in fractions and decimal; apecial 
attention to decimal units to 0.0001; measuring and catimating of square^ 

rectangle, and triangle; moartlree of surfaces, nqnm meter, air, hectare, square dek- 
iuneter. T ; 

Rules for all three yean; Oral and written arithmetic go hand in hand and 
diould be given equal attention. Concrete applicationa are to lonn the bai^ of 
ii^ruction. 

V. WRITINO. ^ 

■-*' . * * • • . . . . ■ 

Preliminary exerciMs (or the fonnatbn ol finger and hand etmkea in the deBvmtii 
.of mting. £xeA}iM; German and Englidi writing, together with Arabic ntonlm. 
mA Ipi^ th^ / y.j: 




,4 
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VI. DHAWINQ. 


Conception and representation of straight and curved lines and their relations in 
simple outlines and fig:ures based on the observation of real objects, such as leaf and 
plant forms; application in simple ornaments. 


,vn. smaiNO. 


Etercisee in voice cultivation, tone discrimination, rhythm, time, and ^ote re ad- 
ing in connection with songs, with a rai^ of about one octave; Ringing, usumiy one* 
part songs; a number of songs to be learned by heart. 


vni. PHYSICAL TRAININO. 


Material according to the directions of the gymnastic program for the Canton Reme 
and the Federal gymnastic school. 


Upper Division. 


I. REUOION. 


Episodes from the Old Testament; life and works of Chri|tt^ippropriate passages 
from the Grospels and the Acts of the Apostles, together witiBppropriate material 
from history and from life; miracles; ecclesiastical institutions in public life; eom- 
mittiug to memory* of Bible verses and hymns. 

U. INSTRUCnON IN SCIENCE. 

(a) Geography. 

First course: Geography of the Confederation of Thirteen. 

Second course: Continuation of Swiss geography. 

Third course: Switaerland in survey. Under favorable conditions, instruction 
about the most important nations of Europe and foreign countries. 

* ■ I ■ 

(6) nistory. i 

Oontinuation of Swiss hisleiy in oonnc^ioii^ith selected episodes fronn general 
histon^ down to the present. 

course: Historical events fmm.th 
eration of Thirteen. 

Second course: From the time of th/ Reformation down to the French Revolution. 

Third course: Most recent period from the Helvetia movement to the present, and 
review of Swiss history. 

lural science. 

latroduction to the relation of the imbjoctB that are important .for practical life, 
in which the teacher is to have local needs especially in mind. * 

First couzae: (a) Detailed development, structure, and nutrition of plants, with 
special to cultivated plants. (6) Phenomena from mechanics: Penduhiro, 

lever, baromet^iuction pump pnd force pump, fire engbie. ^ 

Second coim: (a) Moet important phenomen from ihe. animal life of the locality 
imd of torei^ lands. (6) Heat, sound, light, and electricity. 

IhM cmm; (e) Minerals, with reference to agriculture and the termation of 
humus. The most Importen metals; hp^ they mined, tnd their applicatfoos in 


I pre-Federation period ; history, of the Fed- 
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V 

^II. LANOUAOE. 

The same exercieee ae in the intermedUle divieioh, but with increaeed demand*'. 

The theme* for compoeition are to be more varied and should make greater demands 
on the thought of the student, but care should be taken that they do not exceed 
his po\^cr of comprehension. The letter-writing in th.j intermediate division should 
be extended to include correspondence and business composition. 

Emphasis is lo be laid upon clean, correct, and pleasing presentation. ComtKMi- 
tions are, as a rule, to bc; written in school. 

Grammatical instruction and exercises are to be inlrwtoed in the other iamfua«e 
instruction . / 

IV. ARITHIIETIC. \ 

Seventh year: Continued practice in fractions and decimals in simple forms; cubic 
measure and weight; measurement and calcuUtion of contenU of r^lar prisms; 
the more simple methods of business arithmetic; miscellaneous examples. 

Eighth year: Comprehensive treatment of flections and decimals, limited to cases 
of actual occurrence; practical applications; continuaiion/of measurements of e^irface 
and solids (trapeziuin, trapezoid, prismatic solids, etcO; business arithmetic, espe- 
cially percentage; miscellaneous examples. 

Nmth year: Final couree. Exmnples from the various divisions of business arith- 
metic; more difficult calculations in surface and cubic measurement (polygons, circle 
cylinder); numerous miscellaneous examples. ' ’ 

Rules for all three school years: Oral and written arithmetic go hand in hand and 
are to be practiced equally. 

V. WRITINO. 


rontinuation of the preliminaiy exercises for the development of finger and wrist 
. movements in the elements of penmanship. (Only a few minute* to each.) 

Exercises: Writing^German and English script, together with Arabic figures. 
(Only half-hour lessons.) 

Iiwtruction andpxercineein bopkkeppinp, limited to the most mmpleand necereary 
features. ♦ ^ 

VI. .DRAWING. 

^ In direct connection with instruction in the sciences. Systematic drawing; devel- 
opment of simple straight and broken line artistic forms, with or without color; the 
point of inetruction to bo so far as possible an actual object; then drawings on the 
blackboard. Under favorable c-onditions mechanical drawing for the boy*. 

VII. SINOINQ. 

rontinued exercise* in voice culUvation, tone discriminaUon, time, and reading- 
application in appropriate one, two, and three part songs, with some consideration 
to choral work. Some songs are to be committed to memory. 

VIII. PHYSICAL TRAINING. * - 

the protK-riljed ami voluntary exerdeee arc t6 he limited, to the moet necenary 
onee; on the other hand, the apparatus work, the motion exerriaes, and the applied 
gymnasUi-e are to be developed further, in accordance with the directions in the gym- 
MBtic program arranged for the Canton Berne and the Federal gymnastic school. 
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Weekly prograyn of hours tn lower division.^ 


8ub)eots. 

1 

Sununer 
(14 weeks of 
IS hours 
earh). 

1 Winter 
(3M weeks 
of 77 hours 
1 each). 

Rellflcn 

ObaerratlooBl study, Including dmwlng 

Reading end writing i 

ArithmeUe. 

Singing 

Phyrioel training v . | 

Ifaif hourt, 

■ Jl 
10 
H 

4 

4 

IS 

Halfkour$. 

\ tt 

1 Iti 

16 
12 

4 

Total hours... j 

77 


1 Slnoe the echool law prante to the GommunlUee oooalderahle Latitude In regaxd to diatHbution of the 
school time, definite rulu with to the dbtrtbuUon of the hours of the week can not be fd^'en. Care 
must always be tnken>bowe ver. that where the weeklv prof^m of hooiidoee not af^ w1 th what is uauallv 
expected In the diatrlbuiion of lessons amons the Indfndual subjecta, arelatton should be attained such as 
1 b here proi-lded. According to sertlim 60 of the primary school law, the manual work of the 0rU Is to be 
• Included In the weekly total of hours. 1 1 Is acoordlnriy not permllt^ the girls on account of wmnn*i 

work shall be oompedled to take more lostsons than the boys. 

* Weekly y>roj;rom of Hours. 


IN INTKUMKDJATK DIVISION. 



Bummer 

Snlijw-Ui. ;(I4weekaof 

* ! 20 hours 

oaoh). 

Winter ^ 
(21 weeks^ 
of 30hoois 
each). 

J 

Houm. 

Sdenoe ; 4 

JwSSfS-cv::::::::i^ 5 v.: i 

Writing (3 half boun) j i 

Phyrioal training 3 

3 

K 

A 

• A 

3 

3 

3 

Total 30 

30 


IN TDl’ER D1VI81#N. 


Reagioii.. 


lAnfuage 

AritnoMtio 

Writing (3 W bourn) k . 

Drawing 

filngjnK,^ 

Physical training. ; 


Total.. 


Notes to thefore^dit^f program. 

1. The work » only deechbed in a general way in ordet^that the deeired latitude 
may be given to the teaching force and to the local . authorities to adapt their work 
to local conditions, l^tails are given in the compulsory textbooks which will euffice 
as an indication of the use of further material from life and from literature designed 
for young people. ^ 

* 2. Under ^ia plan the teachers of the echool working togetw are to work out a 
spe^ p\Axi fc^ gJl the eubje^ of iniltrueUon and eubmit it to the echool comminon 
and tlkO echoed Ixupecto. In thu special plan the putpoeee of the courses, and the 
,inDst inijk^rt^t of the materialii choM for treatment (the latter in tabular tbrm) are 
.14^^ ^mdtipldi wi^ e^ool^ietricte uid Khool com*- 

' the.eitfht-W ichool. 
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3. L«(boub iji the lower diviaioii eJmll an a rule not last longer th^ half an hour, 
and in the other divisions not more than three-quarters of an hour. After every 
hour of instruction the receae preecribed by law shall be maintained. This shall 
count as part of the school time. 

4. Excufoons whicli are undertaken witli school classes or divimons of such, for 
the purpose of instruction in the natural eciencee or local geography, shall count as 
actual school time. 

6. Language instruction is to lie fostered in branches that are noit of technical naturxf!* 

6. It is the duty of the teaching fone to bring the individual suhjecteof instruc- 

tion into that closer connection which corresponds to tlieir nature and which the unity 
of the educational purpioee demands. ^ 

7. For singing instruction the authorities usually designate a nolection of (dx to 
eight songs, whiqh are prescribed for all schools of the Canton, to l>c learned by heart. 

8. The teacher is to work out a program* of leteons, have it ('ertihed by the school 
commisRion and hung up in her room. 

9. With sewing, teac hers will follow the law on the subject, the regula- 

lioiiH, and the a<'Wmpanying diretjtiona. ^ 

10. 'ftlierever manual trainiiig is intrcKluced acn-ording to Reaction 2ft, number 7, 
of die law', a sjiecial plan is to l>o arrunge<l therefor. 


Extra Work kor thk Exthnukd 1*ppkr I>ivihu»n,* 


(A Bpoiial clasa someth nc6 orpanlxetl »vhcro jiupUs liavo not act-tws to a sckundauifhul*'.) 
I. INKTRCCnON IN HCIKNCK. 

(«) Cieograi>hy. 


The moHtimiHirtant cxiuntriee of Europe; fundamental, (onceptioh of matliematical 
geography; most, important civilized foreign nations; (for Ikivs) introduction to lopo- 
grapliic map work. 

(6) Histor>'. 

Swiss history from Huiguudian wars down to the present, togetiier with such events 
of world history as are of special significance for the development of the Swiss nation. 
In connection with history and geography, elementary civics. 

(c) Natural science. 

To lie added to the work assigned previously: Fundamental principles of chemistry 
and. minendogy in so far as they are necessary for the elementary underst^ding of 
the important processes in home making, homo ar^j^and agriculture. . 

n. PRKNOH. 


(а) Speaking, reading, and writing in simple forms of speech and in the sphere nf 
children's observation and experionce. 

(б) Elementary grammar, including conjugatkin of the most frequently occurring 
irregular verbs. 

(c) C<>mmitti^ tb^m6mory simple extracts, * 


ni. ARITB1IST1C. 


Mensurati^i, drawing, and computation of plane surfMos; meamiiement of bodies, 
Including prism, sphere, cone, log^, casks (optional for giris). 


XV. DBAWntO. 


. (^na^entatUm; technical drai^g compula^ for 


boya. 
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PBOftSAM OF STUDIES OF DOTS’ SECOHDADY SCHOOL, 

t Kntnuoe to tlfia school b optional on exaznlnation after completion of lourth year of the primary school.] 

« 

pRtKjR.AM OF Studies. 




1. KELIOION. 


V t'liiBe (fifth school year). 

Old Testament in group treatment, w'ith the omission of the l>eta known and most 
difficult passages, to the restoration of the Kingdom of JaAili. 

IV < TasK. If 

Completion of the Old Testament and Helcrtioim from certain dot;iguated parts of 
the New TestamenL 

111 <iass. 


The more difficult passages from the j>arts previou^y treated, together with con- 
sideration of the matter already treat^l w^hen necessary for the context. 

" II Class. 

Section VI of the Child’s lliblo. and parts of Section VII not jtrevioiisly treated in 
history. 

Note,— T he yeographkul concept b to be dpvdoped from the fifth clans on, in direct comiection with the 
subject TUatter treated. ^ 

II. GERMAN. 


Selection of methods for the attainment of re^iness in speech is left to the teacher’s 
discretion. Grammar shall in no casa serve as an examination subject. 

As a practice book Klury’s “Exercises in Orthography, Words, and Sentent'^” is 
reedmmended. 

in, FRENCH. 


V t'lasB. 


Introduction to writing and pronunciation; frequent reading exercises; conjug^ 
tion of aw> and itre, omitting the subjunctive, and ^frequent oral and written 
practice in ediriple sentence structure. The present indicative and inqierative of 
verbs, in-er. Oral and written translation from French into German, and memory 
drill bn the siibject matter, as well as on the words occurring in the passages. In the 
first course, skill in reading shall l>e particularly fostered. 


IV Class. 

s • 

The regular conjugation in all four forms, orally and in writing, omitting the sub- 
junctive and the rules of the past participle. Coutinued pnu'tice in oral and written 
translation, as in the first year. Careful drill in subject matter and vo<Abulary. 
In the first and second course translations from the mother tongue into French are to* 
be required only occasmonally. « * 

III CTa«. 


Word formation ; subjunctive ; past participle. Beginning of conjugation of irregular 
L . ' yerbe. Continued piacUce in oml and in written trah^ation. Drill on vocabulary. 
^ exerclsee. HenioriE^ of certtdn easy paaeagen. 



1 


I 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION BULLETIN. 1913. NO. 56 PLATE 26 



A. EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. ELECTORAL LIST POSTED IN A PUBLIC PLACE. 

geneva. 

Note the appeal to civic pride; '‘The-ie electoral l-^ts are intriisted to the protectiori of the^ 

citizens." ^ 



GYMNASTIC DftN.L ON THE PLA 
PRACTICE 




Swimming Is compulidry for both boy< and girls In th« asco^gry sohooli 

I ^ ■ ■■ ■'- ■' 
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II ClaMt. 
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■ Continuation of tl)o im^lar verl)e; oral and written exerrieea on the Bubject 
matter tr^ted; continued reading; pra^'tire in Breaking. 

I Cluue. 

Comploiingronjuiiriioii, witli tbo rest of the etiidyof formn; rea<lingaml conversa- 
tion; recitations; contiiimKl written excrcisee. ' 

Notx— T ho Imtruction at all .staifos Is to be (riven as far as possible In French, 

*v. KSUUHH. 

^ . 

II Claae. 

Pronunciation and reading; lorms; pruciice in onii and wrijten exprerttion; dicta- 
tion; luemory work. 

» ' I Haas. 

t oniiauaiitm of the work of the first year; dements oi the langui^e: reading 
letters. - ^ 

V. ITALIAN. 

V II t'lass. 

Koadmg; jironunrialion; forms; oral and written exercises; memor>' work, 

I Class. 

( oiitinuation of the work oi the first year; drilling on syntax. 

VI. MATIIKMATH'S. 

Arithmetif. 

V Class. 

The four fundamental processed with largi!r nuinlK*rs; insiruetioii on the more 
usual c-oins and mca.sures; applic-ations, tlie line. 

IV Class. 

1 he metric system, with the exception of cubic measun^; c'onimou fractions; appli- 
cations. 

*’ III ('lass. 

The metric systenn; decimals: simple ex.-mjilcs in pcrc'eiUage anil interest; pro- 
. iwrlioii. , ; 

II Class. 

Percentage, inten^st, and exchuugc; calc'tilatioii of discount. 

I Class. 

Koreign measures and coins; Knglieh money; alligation; exchange; simple and 
cximpouiul interest. . . ' 

Not*.— I n all grades kpselal nU^nUou should given fo oral arllhineik with small numberi or simnle 
relatfoctt, 

* (xfOTn^fry. 

HI Class; 

-Superficial and cubic mpasuremehtd. Square^ tiianglc, circle, cube, puia(lelppiped, 
prismsCcylinder, dividing. the augle. " 
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II Clafifi. 

Moet important theorems from plane geometry ae far oa similar figures. Construe- ^ 
lion problems. Review of material of tl»e tliircl claee. Aritljmetical application of* 
t'onclusions reached by proof found in geometry. 

I Class. 


Finish plane geometry. Most important topics of solid geometry. Pyramids, 
spheres, truncated cones, truncated prisms. Applications. 




ALOEHRA. 


II Class. 

The four fundamental pnx'esses, with literal quantities. Application to business 
oritljmetic and geometry'. Square root. 

I Cla.ss. 


Equations of tho first and secom! degret', with one unknown quantity. Ajipli ca- 
tions. 

VII. NATURAL SCIENCE. 


II! (lass. 

Summec Botany. 

Winter: Zoology. 

II Class. 


. Natural hisrory: Botany, and zoology. 

Physics: Tho fundamentals of solids, fluids, and gases; heat. 

J Class. 

Eiasputials of chemistry in connw tioii with tho bivsic principles of mineralogy*. Main 
principles of sound, light, magnetLsni, and electricity. Koviow nnd furtlior devel- 
opment of hygiene. 

vni. HISTORY. 


, V Claw. 

Topics of ancient history, especially Greek and Roman. 

IV Class. 

Topics from Uie middle ages down to tho age of inventions and diM'overies. 

Ill Clara. 

Swiss history to the Hefonnation; with reference to general history. 

■ II Clara. 

General history from the Reformation down to the French Revolution, with spwial 
reference to Switzerlaijd. 

A ’ I Class. > 


General history from the Frehch Revolution down the proeonl. with siwrial 
emphasis upon Swiss history. 
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Geography of the Canton Berne. 


European nations an<l peoples. 


IX. OSOOR^PHY. 

V Class. ' 

IV Class. 

Ill Class. 


Lan<lsand peoples of the wctrltl outside of Kun)pc. with spof'ial reference to countriee 
of economic importance. . ^ ■ 

11 Class. 

Switzerland. ' 

I Class. , ; 

Main principles o) mathematic j;eograpliy. Uevi>w of Switzerland. 

X. mi.\wiN<i. 

(- 4 )' Freehand drnunruj. 

V Class. « 

inception and representation of elemeni.uy form*i from nat.nrt*; sketches; drawing 
from memorj : color work. ^ 

IV Class. 

Continuation of the previous work, with ni(>re diiricult forms; easy exen isos in orna- 
mentation; brush draw'ing; exercises in sketcliinp; drawing fmm piemoiy. 

. - Ill CloM. 

Studios of objects; projection of form and color; drawing and painting, of plants 
from nature in simple and more conventionalized reprcKluciion; exercises in sketch- 
ing; drawing from memory. 

II Class. * 

^Plant and fruit studies in various technique; applications; s'ludies of solids (per- 
spectives); sjfotches; drawing from memory. 

* V 

I Class. 

Studies of plants; natural and conventionalized applications; studies of solids: 
still life;' outdoor drawing; animals and men: drawing fn>m memorv'; sketches. 

m- 

(B) Geomvtru' dmmng, 

II Class. 

Brush work; geotnetrical ornamentation, .with c^y exercises. 

I Class. 

Projection (plan, elevation, and ^;tiou). Measurement of real objects and drawing 
to scale. * 


(a) Writing. 


XI. WRITINO A>1D BooKKKBHNO. 

V-II Classes. 

■ : ' j . . 

Q^man and French handwriting. (6) Bookkeeping. 

; Simple j^kkeepin^, sp^ial. empbaaie on commdrciM bpokleepipgi lii 
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xn. SINQINO. 


k'. 


. Baaed on Jacquea-DaI(^rozo method : 

(a) Metric and rythmic values. (Kinds of time and value of notes,) 

{b) Schles and their relations.* ^ 

(c) Intervals, 

(d) Harmonics. 

(0 The most important rules for shading, intonation, and phrasing; their applica- 
tion* to songs, * 

(/) Voice and lone cidtivation. 

^ xnit PHYSICAL TIIAINING, 

All classes, 

(а) Class drills and marches from the gymnastic manual, 

(б) Free movements and wand drills based on the manual. Exercises from Swedish 
movements and from tlio tiller Hvstem. 

(c) Apparatus exercises adapted to each class. Exercises on the horse, the giant ' v 
stride, the swinging rings. Exercises with the buck and Swedish apparatus. 

(d) Games — prescribed and voluntary. 

i XIV. MANUAL TRAININO, 

t 

(-d) Instmctioh in cardboard work, 

1 Year, * . ‘ 

(а) Exercises in folding, cutting out. sewing and glueing. , 

(б) Simple cardboard work. 

(c) Instmction about tools and materials. 

if Year. 

(а) More difficult cardboard work. . »- 

(б) Combination of cardlward with riblH>ns, clasps, and folds. 

(r) Solids in simple forms. « 

(d) Making of sketches on the work to be done. ^ « 

III Year, 

(a) More difficult work with (*ardl>oards (mounting on linen). 

‘ (6) Cx>mbination of cardboaixls, 

(f) Work on solids wi(4| oblique ppt'iions. 

(d) Combination work. ^ 

(0 Sketches of the work to he^lonc. 

(B) 7rj8/ri/r/ton in ufoodworkincf. 

t'lasses IV and IIJpl 

(a) Explanation of tools an<l apparatus. 

(fr). Exercises in the use of the different saws, planes, chiselB, files, etc. Practice 
pieces. ... 

(c) M^l^g of useful articles, ^ * 

‘ NOTB.— ThlhNii^ for the most part wlUb«?oDe In Mft wood. 

(C) ‘^iVocrilniin.” * 

, Classes II and I. 

: In Oliver to devdo)>.die self*activity tmd the thought of student aud to guide 

Ihe^ iato^attemtive observation, the ^eoretkal4nitruc0on in |diyaica Mcid chendet^ 

. v: ■ . 
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THK 8VIB8 SCHOOL 8Y8TBM. 

TEE CITY OYMEASniM OF BEKEE, 

I. organization of the school. 


J 


The city Oymnaaium in Berne has fourdiviaiona: (a) Progymnafliiun ; (j) Commer- 
cial School f (c) Reabchule; (d) A^demy (Literarschule). 

(а) The Progymnasium consists of four clasera; the normal entrance age for the 
lowest class is the completed tenth year of age. At the end of tlie ProgvTiinasium 
course the students enter one of the three upper divisions' — the Coflsmercial School, 
the Realachule, or the Academy. 

(б) The Commercial School consists of four (rlaases; the normal entrance age for the 
> lowest class is the completed fourteenth year of age. The purpose of this school is to 

prepare its students for commercial callings, for administrative duUes, or wor^ in 
transportation, and at the same time provide them with a good general education. 
T)\c Cantonal commercial certificate introduced in the year 1000 is considered suffi- 
cient for entrance to the University of Borne. 

(c) The Realschule consists of five classes, of whiA the last has a half-year course; 
the normal entrance age for the lowest class is the completed fourteenth year of age! 
The Realschule prepares the students fur tei-hnical caUings and for entrance to the 
teihnical special 8ch(x>ls and universities (for example, the Polytechniisum). It ' 
corresponds to what is called in other Cantona the “Industrieschule,’’ ami in Ciermany 
to the “ Oberrealschule.'’ 

Pupils are received into the commercial school and into the Realschule for the 
upper class ol tlie Progymnaaium, and boys are also received who have attended 
with success a good Sekundarschule up to the age of 14 to 15 years. 

. (d) Tlie Academy consists of five classes, of wdiich the last one has a half-year caurae: 
the normal entrance age for the lowest class is the completed fourteenth year of age.* 
Tlie purpose of the academy is to prepare for admission to univereity studies. 

All the subjects are required in all divisions of the city Gjminasiuni, with the excep- 
tion of religious instruction, and in the Pmgymnasium Latin or English, ami in the 
Academy Greek, Hebrew, English, and lulian. In the Realschule, of English aigl 
Italian, one only is required. Instruction in practical geometry is elective, and in the 
commercial school Spanish, typewriting, and singing are elective, ’ ^ 

New pupils wil^ be received as a’.rule only at the lieginning of a new school year in 
spring. Upon entrance every student must show his certificate of birth, and in case 
he has already attended another school must bring a <rerti(icato of that fact, whicli 
shall show his ability, his knowledg?, his industry, and his deportment. 

Admiasion is contm^nt upon t)se result of an examination, to which all candidate 
rausUsubmk. If students who speak a foreign language are candidates for admiseion, 
they are required to show that they have a sufficient knowledge of the German lam 
guage to be able to follow the instruction undersiandihgly. For admission to the 
lowest class, acwmpluffiment of Uie work prescribed for the fourtli school year in the 
plan of instruction for primary whool^ is requisite. 

Examinations will be given in German and arithmetic as follows: 


I. IN OERHAYf. 

(d) Reading: Ooirect^ahd rapid reading of a narrative in German print (dialect 
excluded) which shall correspond to the ability of a normally gifted child of the pm- 
• s^bed age; compreliensidn and oral reproduction of the contents. • 

(6) Oompoatlon: Writing a*|)nef jukable narrative which has been read or told 
' " working over an easj^da&cription according to a given outline in orderly, 

neat handwriting and without serious offenses a^ridnst spelling and.'punctuiUion. 


^Thiicw»atprf<mtth()i^ofU>sthrat|aiherdlviri<yisrerilyb<top|gtotl^^ ftt KttiffldT 

mttsd to Um hl|^ dlrUpn tor.a4to^a^to|Ur« rstoons; ft ootmpaods to ths a* th* fifth 
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(c^ OrammAr: Diecriniinmting between nouna, verbe, and adjectivee, and gender, 
nnmbea (aingular and plural), tenae (present, past, and future). 

Il.'Hr ARITHMETIC. 

Accuracy and rapidity in abstract and applied arithmetic; simple examples in the 
four fundamental processes, orally in numbers up to 1,000, writing in numbew.up to 
10 , 000 . 

For the other classes of the Progymnasium the admission examination aKall ioc^de 
German, Imnch, arithmetic, and for classes I a and b, Latin. v 

For the Realschule: German, French, mathematics, English, or Italian (for cfaas 
IV English for those students only who are going to continue with English);' for the 
three upper classes physics; and for the two highest classee descriptive geometry and 
chemistry. 

For the commercial school: German, French, English, mathematics; andjor classes 
III to I, Italian and bookkeeping. ’ ; ^ . 

For the academy: German, Latin, French, mathematics; and for class III Greek 
or English or Italiam 

The amount of the requirements in the admissien tests will be gauged by the amount 
of the subject to be covered. ** 

Every newly admitted student has to pay a matriculation fee of 5 francs. Upon 
promotion to a higher class every student has to pay a promotidh fee of 2 francs! School 
fees are not required in the Progymnasium, but only in the upper* divisions (60 fr. a 
year). For each class of those divisidns on the average four free scholaiahips may be 
granted to worthy indigent students. 

Students’ tripe: During the summer vacations a number of the students o^e 
three upper divisionB will go out on tripe as a reward for industry and good beta^or, 
und^ the leadership of the teachers, the cost of which shall be borne from the school 
travel fund. (Meyer foundation.) 

Students who are the children of nonresident parents must upon admission inform 
the prmdpj^as to their boarding place. The school cominiaaion is authoriied to 
disappAve (iwitable hoarding and rooming places. * 

II: INSTRUCTION DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1911-12. 

. Pkooymnasiuu . 


CLASS IV A. 


Religion: 2 hpurs. Biblical stories from the Old Testament, up to and including 
Solomon; appropriate Biblical passages and hymns, 'together with stories from other 
sources in the Bible. - • 

German: 6 hours. Covering the numbers from “Schmid’s First Reader,” together 
with narrative material from other sources. Themes, dictations, composition, bwd 
on stories told of read; translaClpns from the dialect; frdb composition; exercises with 
the aid of Df. 0. von Greyerz’s “ Vorstufe zur Spraechule.” 

Frdnch: 6* hours. In'tfod action to Frepch pronunciation and writing; sections 1 
to 20 in Keller’s “Cours elementaire de langue franpaise.’* 

Arithmeiic: 6 hours. Development of numbers; metric system; coins; measuie- 
..inont of tune; resolution and reduction; the four fundamental processes and demuni* 
Date humben; applications; analysis. 

. Hlstoty: 2 hours. Episodes from Swim history up to and Including the Suabian 

' Qeograpl^; 2 hotos.^ S^Pgtyphy <4 the C^ton Beam- 
‘Drawing:. -2 hou^ * Square and circle, f^ht^ngle^triaqglo. ellipse^ apjdici^ 
:^^ oith«se^fDniu; leptesentot^ 
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Singing: 2 hours. Knowledge of notes; hsnnonic scale; tame, harmony, and 

rhythmic exercises; discrimination in tone; one an4 two part songs. 

Phy^cal training: 2 hours. Exercises in prescribed work; voluntary exercises 
and apparatus; games. 

• CLA.88 m A. 

Religion: 2 hours. Biblical accounts from the Old Testament from the time of the 
separation of the Kingdoms; geography of Palestine; biblical stories from the Xew 
Testament; hymns and verses learnt from the Child’s Bible. 

German: 6 hours. From Schmid’s First Reader”; memory work, recitation, and 
reading exercises; grammar; thorough treatment of all kinds of words, especially 
nouns and verbs (declension and conjugation); exercises in narrative; compositions 
of narrative and deecriptive content; exercises and dictation work in spelling. 

French: 6 hours. Material in Roesman and Schmid, Part I, Edition B, Lemon 
31-52; dictation and exercises from the material discussed (verbs of all conjugations) ; 
memorizing prose^nd poetry. ^ 

Arithmetic: 6 hours. Common fraclioiM and their applicatioi^ percentage. 

History: 2 hours. Episodes from the Middle Ages. 

Geography: 2 hours. Switzerland, 

Drawing: 2 hours. Prom nature: Leaves, branches, and fruits; painting with 
water colors; drawing of simple ornaments from blackboard sketches by the teacher, 
coloring these with water colors; simple ornamental original designs. » 

Writing: 2 hours. Practice in (German and es|^ially in* script) French. 

Singing: 2 hours. Half tones; introduction into the different tone scales; intervals^ 
rhythmic exercises;*one and two part songs. 

Physical training: 2 hours. Prescribed and free exercises; exercises on the spring- 
board, ladder, horizontal ladder, horizontal bars, parallel bars, etc. 

CLA88 lf*A. 

Religion: The Gospel of St. Mark.. 

Latin; 6* hours. Study of forms from the Latin School Grammar of Dr. Paul Meyer, 
fourth edition; exercise book Nos, 1-26; written work. 

German : 5 hours. Exercises in reading and writing, with the use of Fischer and 
Stickolherger’s German Reader, Vol, HI; themes, ^especially descriptive and naira-* 
live. Grammar: Sentence structure, 

, French: 5 hours. Exercises 49-76 in Roesman and Schmid’s First Book of French; 
oral execrises; themes based on reading material. Forms: Regular verba and the 
most common irregular verbs. Memory work, in accordance with the list on page 
295, - . . 

Arithmetic: 4 hours. Re\riew of common fractions; decimals and their applica- 
tion to percent^;* profit and loss, etc. 

History: 2 hours. Ancient. 

‘ Geography: 2 houni. Ge(^TB'phy of Europe. . 

Natural Justory; 2 hours in summer : .Description of individual flowering plants; 
excoTsion# In wint^: Man; treatment of individual animal forms; vertabrates. 

Drawing: 2 hours. Modem lettering, with practical applications; forms according ' 
to nature — leaves, flowers, fruits, whole pluts in colored reproduction;'application 
of plant motives in‘ dimple designs for the development of ability in compoeition; 
xnore difficult examples of sar^|^ ornamentation; brush drawings, as practice in 
manud dexterity. , . * 

Writtng; I hour. Practice in round hand (after Soennec'ken) and Etmian curve 
writing. # ; . \ - 

Singing: 1 *$our* Sodes; inelody and rhythm exercises; one, two, and thrM 
part songs; one hour choral work as bs Class II D. /V 

Fh^e^ tndning::^ )^u^ Combination of exercises and^ wand move-/ 
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Mathematics: 6 hours. 

(а) Algebra: Equations o( the first degree, with more than oneimkaown quantity; 

powers, with integral and fractional exponents; square root; quadratic equatione, 
with one unknown quantity. ' 

(б) Geometry: Review of the first course in plane geometry; continuation and 
completion of plane geometry; stereometry, first part. 

Natural history: 2 hours. Summer: Botany — Anatomy and physiology of plants; 
the most important native and foreign plants. Winter: Zoology — Birds, reptiles, 
ampbibim, fishes. 

History: 2 hours . Ancient history, 

Geography: 2 hours. America^nstralia, Oceanica, and Asia. > 

Geometric drawing: 4 hours. Gwmetrio constructions; geometric omamemations; 
wash drawings, colored omamentati^ with pen drawing; orthogonal representation 
of geometric bodies. 

Art drawing: 2 hours. Perspective representation of various objects (columns, 
etc.), with shading. In connection with the foregoing, drawing of household imple- 
ments of all kinds. Simple ornamental modeling in plaster of Paris. 

Physical training; 2 hours. Position exercises — jumping, running, throwing, 
wrestling, weight lifting. Games, boundarj* ball, volley ball, relay races. 


Religion: 1 hour. CTiurch history. 

German: 5 hours. Two of Liliencron’a ’‘Kriegsnovellen "; EichendorfTs “Tau- 
genichts’*; Freiligrath Selected Poems; Schiller’s “ Wallenatein ” ; lectures, ^chap- 
ters from the grammar; Schiller’s ‘‘Lied von der Glocke”; ))ro8e selections and 
poems from B&chtqld (intermediate division): tan themes. 

French: 4 hours. Grammarr in combination with tranalatioDB from the exercise 
lx)ok of Rossman and Schmid; translation, dictation, themes, memorizing of poems. 
Readingpin class: Mad^assant. “LaGuwre franco-allemande Moli^, “L’Avare” 
and “ Lee Femmes Savantes. Conversation; outside reading. 

Kngliflh; 3 hours. Reading: Schmid's “Lehrbuch," Rudyard Kiplin g ’s *‘8toriee 
imm the Jungle Jlook ” ; Cooper’s “The Pafh Finder. ” Grammar baaed on reading; 
dictation;T©protldction; conversation. 

' Italian: 3 hours. Reading and drilling in selections from Donati'a “Gorso piatico 
di lingua italiana." In connection with this work, drilling in forms. Written exo*- 
cifles; conversation; memorizing of prose selections and poems; reading from De Amicis, 
“IlCunre.”. 

Algebra:. 3 hours. Quadratic equations, with more than one unknown quantity; 
logarithms; radical equations; arithmetical and geometrical progression; interest; 
continued fractions; diophantino aualysls. 

Geometry: 3 hours. Finish stereometry; goniometry^ use of logarithmic-trigono- 
' metric tables; calculation oi ri^t and oblique triangles. 

Physics: 2 hours. Introduction to physics; mechanics of solids, liquids, and gases; 
measurement of Keat. • 

Natural history: 2 ->hours. Summer: Botany — Qymnospenns and cryptogams. 
Zoology: Butterflies and beetles. In winter: Ix^er animals. 

History: 2 hours. Medieval history. 

Geography: 2 hours. Brief survey of the geography of Africa, with special Am- 
sideration to £gypt and South Africa; geography of Europe, except Oermany^ 
<kometiic drawing: 2 hours. Hyperbole, parabolic curves, cycloids, e^lvents; 
representatitm in outline; pr^ection and sections of difiepont machine pari^on thb 
ba^.ot xsDctel memrements; plane, prism, and conic sectiotit. . . , 

Art diiwing: i kour^ Vasqr, Imssb, and cnpiM^ stiU, his; plnter orftuiMnts; 

: and stulM hfards^ 
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Fhyticml training: 2 hours. Position exerdaefl; jumping, running, wrestling, 
throwing discus, etc.; wei^t lifting; games. 

Singing: 1 hour. 

cuias n. 

Religion: 1 hour. Old Testament. 

Gemmn: 3 hours. “Nihelungenlied” (in the modem German adaptation of Leger- 
lotz); Schiller^B “Kabale uud Liehe,” and “Marie Stuart’*; Leasing’s “Emilia 
Galotti.” Reading aloud from modem Genoan poets; 10 themes; lectures. 

French; 3 hours. Translations; themes. Reading in class: Corneille’s “LeCid”; 
Racine’s “Phfedre.” Literature of the seventeenth century in its chi^ literary 
figures, based on the “Morceaux choisis*” of Bomecque and Rdttger. Memory work 
and outside Veading. 

English: 3 hours. Reading: Cooper, “Last of the Mohicans”; Dickens, “Tale of 
Two Cities.” Oral transkition and conversation; written translation from Schmid’s 
exercises. 


Italian: 2 hours. Reading and drilling on selections from Donati’s “Corso pratico 
di lingua italiana”; forme and syntaiCbased on the foregoing; oral and written exer- 
cises; committing to memory of easy selections in prose and i>oetry. Reading: Cor- 
delia, “R^conli e bozetti.” 

Mathematics: 5 hours. 

(а) - Algebra: Combinations; probability binomial theorem for integral exponents; 
imaginary and complex numbers; determi^iants; cubic equations. 

(б) Geometry: Plane and spherical trigonometry with applications to mathematical 
geography; analytic plane geometry; transformation of coordinates. 

Descriptive geometry: 2 hours. , 

i. Physic®: 3 hours. Mechanics of solid bodies; the wave theory; acoustics; optics; 
heat. 

Chemistry: 3 hours. Inorganic chemistry. Introduction to chemistry: Elemental 
ptoce^, oxidation, reduction, acids, bases, salts, the most importart elements and 
combinations. General laws. Practical experiments by the stddents. 

Natural history: 2 hours. lu summer— general geolo^ ind history of earth forma- 
tion (with excunious). In winter- elements of mlberalc^. 

History: 2 hours. Modem times. 

Geography: 2 hoiyrs in summer. Physical geography of Germany; mathematical 
geography. ’ . . 

Geometric drawing: 2 houra. Shaded construction drawings based on sketches 
and various kinds of models, sections. 

/ ' Art drawing: 2 hours. Academic studies; drawing from busts and from^living 
model (hand, head, in profile); freehand drawing, especially sketches of antique 
objects; still life in water colors. 

Physical training: 2 hours. Position exerciaee— jumping, running, wrestling, 
\ throwing, games, etc., weight lifting (16 kg.). % 

Singing: 1 hour. 

CLABB I. 




Religion: I hour. New Testament. 

German: 3 hou». Goethe’e “Werthera Leiden”; Hebbel*fe “Nibelungen” I, II, 
III; Grillparzer’B “Sappho/*; survey of older G^fiwi poetry to 1600; lectures; nine 
themes. " 

; French: 3 hoats. IVandstions: “Morceaux Cboi^*’ of Bemecque and Rottger. 
PicUUion, themes, lectures, memory work, outside reading, litmtore of the ei^t- 
. Mlh and nineteenth centuiiee in th^ chief Uten^ flg^ 

: Eng^: 2. hours, Eq^ingh-Micaulay, “Lotd CUve’\ selected chepten from 
EnglMt literature (C^cer and Ifilton), basri on Andrews* “Short History of Eng- 

LiteraturtV Writtmwd <aial translatianx^haaed 
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Italian: 3 hours. Review of forma and syntax; oral and written translation of 
connected discourse. Reading— ‘Soslta di'racconti e boretU di E. Castelnuovo.** 
Literature: Chief figures in Italian literature, fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Mathematics; 6 hours. 

(а) Algebra: Functions with real variables; infinite series; fundamental theorem 
of equations of higher degr^ approximate Bolutions; elements of differential calculus. 

(б) Geometry: Anslytiql^metry of conic eectious; beginning of analytic geometry 
of space. 

' • Descriptive geometry: 2 hours. Fundamentcd theorems of synthetic geometry; 
curves; tangential planes and section problems of radiating surfaces; regular poly- 
hedrons. 

Physics: 3 hours. Mechanism and electricity. 

Chemistry: 2 hours. Continuation and completion of inorganic chemistry. Two 
hours* laboratory work durifig winter semester. 

Natural history: 2 hours. In summer— plant geography; sketch of Switzerland. 
In winter — anthropology. 

History: 2 hours. General history and Swim history from the year 1789 to the year 
1870. 

Geography: 2 hours in summer. Physical geography, second part; review of 
Switzerland. 

Geometric drawing: 2 hours. Axonometric representations; perspectives. 9 

Art drawing: 2 hours,. - Architectural types of the ancients, of the Middle Ages, 
and of the Renaissance. 

Practical geometry: 2 hours in winter. Horizontal sketches, etc. 

Physical traming: 2 hours. Position exercises — running, jumping, throwing, 
wrestling, and games; weight-lifting (17 kg.). 

Singing: 1 hour. . » 



UPPER CLASS (summer SEMESTER). 

German: 3 hours. Goethe’s Faust, Part II, entrance scene and concluding act; 
Middle High German Literature (second part); review of modem German lilerature 
from Luther to Klopetock, with reading from Bftchtold’s 'Rewier (sec<md part); 
declamations; examples of most recent German writing; lectures; two themes. 

French: 3 hours. Translations; themes; review of the grammar; reading in class 
from the manual by Ploetz; also Taine’s “La Philoeopie de I’art”; Literature: 
French writers of the second half of the nineteenth century. Qenetai review; out- 
side reading. 

Engliah: 2houi8. Reading: Dickens’s “OliverTwist.” Literature: Feyeiabend's 
“History of English Literature.” Review; translations from Weishoven. 

Italian: 2 hours. Review of difficult topics in fonns and syntax; oral and written 
translation in connected discourse. Themes: fleeted passages in proee and poetry 
from the “Antologia,” by Oaracciolo, and a review of the Italian literature of the 
nineteenth century. v • 

Mathematics: 4 hours. Elements of analytic geomet^ of 9 pace; ^eral review 
of all divisions of algebra and geometry, with numerous problems. 

Descriptive geometry: 2 hours. Rotary surfaces; general review. 

Physics: 4 hours. Theory of heat; review of mechanics.^ 

Chemistry; 8 hours. Oi^ic chemistry. 

History : 2 hours. Review from 1789; cmurtltutional history fro«irl871 to the present. 

Geometric drawing; 2 hours. Plana. 

Art drawing: 2 hours! Landscapes imd marines from nature. ^ 

Practical geometiy: 3 houn. Piaciical meamuemenU with 
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CLASS IV (third year In course). 

Six hours. . Fonns from No. 49 to the end; review; syntax, cases; C^^esar, War with 
the Helvetli (Bell. -Gall. I); written exercises. 


CLASS III A. 


Six hours. Reading: Ctesar (^e Bello Gallico V and VI; Tirocinium Poeticum, 
Books l-IIl. (except 27-33, inclusive, in III); syntax; sections 33-82 of Meyer; every 
two weeks a written translation into Latin. 

' Xr 






j^- Fj»^e hours. Reading.' Livy III, 50 to end; selected chaptere from I and II. Sal- 
lust: Bellum’Tngurthinum. Cicero; Pro Marcello, Pro Ligario, Pro rege Deiotaro. 
Complete and review syntax. Every two weeks a written translation into Latin 


CLASS I A. 


Five hpurs. Vergil Aeneid II and IV; Cicero de Amicitia; Horace; 40 odee, I epode, 
5 satires, 2 epistles; Terence: Phormio. Syntax exercises; written work. 


OBSR-PRI»A p. 

Five hours. Reading^ Tacitus Annales I; Plautus: Oaptivi; selected chapters 
from niuth l>ook of ^v^and Cicero: De Ofhciis IJ; grammatical reviews; reproduc- 
tions. 


SCHEDULE OF COURSES OFFERED BY THE HOUSEEEEPIHO 
SCHOOL OF GEHEVA (RUE ROUSSEAU). 


FOBXWORU. 


The activity of a mother in ller home is singularly complex and includes a numbgi' 
of occupations into which one must be initiated by a rational and methodical educa- 
tion. 

The many cares of the household, the preparation of food, the making and repairing 
of clothes, washing, ironing, idl require a serious apprenticeship. 

But it is not enough that the future mother be an expert housekeeper. She must 
also be distinguished by the nobility of her sentiments, by her good sense, her judg- 
ment, and those qualities oi the heart that really make the wife the soul oLtbe home. 

To familiarixe the girl with all the occupations that fall to the lot of tSe woman in 
the boeom of the family, to inculcate in her habits of industry, order, and economy, 
to make her understand all the nobility and beneficence of the humble duties of 
domestic life, to cultivate the faculties of her mind, to enlighten her roason and to 
form her heart and character, such is the high aim to which the domestic and profes- 
sional school aspires. 

The pupils who attmd it wiU receive an instruction intended rather to widen their 
horison, to permit them to penetrate the reason for the facts and things in the midst 
of which they live,. than to fill their* brains with vast knowledge. / 

They will acquire at the same time that dom^ic education which to-^y cqpsti- 
ttttes an essential part of the gmieral culture of women. 


. XXTHACT raox Taft BIOULanOHS, 

. The Hoittekeftning School Is intended to fdlow the slaaii tha priwopy 

.It'thciudes two years’ study.. The pupils leaving the sixth* year of the primary 
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Pupils not provided with this certificate must be 13 years of age and take an examina- 
tioii» the conditions of which are fixed by the regulations. 

The branches of study are; French and German, with particular attentiofl to compo- i 

edtion and correspondence; commerciar arithmetic and bookkeeping; drawing and j 

practical notions of geometry; elementary notions of sciences and commercial geog- ! 

raphy; hygiene and domestic economy; cutting and making of lingerie h|kd clothee» 
the mending of the linen, washing and ironing, embroidery, cooking, gymowtice. 

The school year is 40 to 42 weeks. There is holiday Thursday and Saturday after- 
noons. 

Ihe professional and housekeeping school is free. 

Pupils ending the second year with a satisfactory examination certificate may 
enter the fourth year of the secondary and high school for girls. 

A third year includes apprentice sections for the following trades; Commerce, 
lingerie, ladies’ and children’s dressmaking, and incidentally ironing, millinpry, 
and embroidery. 


STATEHSKT OP COUB8B8. ^ 

Firtt year, ^ 

■ 

Frenth—b houra. Review, by means of exerdses, of the ordinary rules of gram- 
mar. Study of the sentence. Oral exerdses in grammatical and logical analysis. 
Punctuation; enunciation; dictation. 

Reading of selections, with remarks on the orthography and meaning of words, 
construction of sentences and style. 

Elocution exercises; study of selections of poetry and prose. 

Compositions on varied subjects, with or without outline; correspondence. 

Subjects taken from modem history will be used for conversation followed by ond 
and written exercises. 

Oerman~M houra. Review of the declension of nouns; simple tenses of regular 
verbs and of irregular verbs of frequent use; declension of the adjective, coniDara- 
tive and superlative; sentences. ^ 

Conversationar exercises on the following subjects: The four seasons; the body and 
the clothing; the market; flowers and vegetables; use of wall charts; poetry and 
singing. ^ 

General and c(mmercial arithmetic-^ hours. Review of the work of the fifth and 
sixth years of the primary school. Metric system, decimal fractions, common frac- 
tions and mixi^ numbers. Bills; domestic bookkeeping; oral arithmetic. 

Geography — 1 hour. Review of the physical geography of Switzerland and^the 
adjoining countries. Study of theee coimtries from the point of view of their natural 
and industrial products. Principal centers of industry and cpmmerce. Steamship 
and railroad lines. Brief study fif the productions of the principal colonies of France 
and Germany. 

Eygiene and domalie- economy— I hour. Hygiene of the home; Heating, ventila- - ; 

* tion and aeratfon, lighting and cleaning. Hygiene of dotbemg; fabrics and designs. < 

Hygienbof food. Alcoholic. 

Drawing— A hours. Review of the work of the |>rimary school; Solids (plan, eleva- 
. tion, eectionh Ejection and perspective. Reduction to scale. Geometric deeigna 
for decorative purposes in needlework. Ornamental work in flowers. Cutting and 
ornamentation of woven materials. Application of a single pjant to the omameiita- ^ 
tkm of epec^ piem of fundture, to the interior decomtion of the house, to embroidery, 
to laces, and vari^ fabrics. Reduced construction of oM of the objects studied in 
devslppinent and tree penpedive. . . 


Oyrmmtie»—2 boon. * Rational grnmastics; carriage; games; in gfoups; 

various dbmce steps; exetdsea preliminary to* swimining. 
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Practical work. 


Lmgerie — 3 hours. Exercises in sewing; Buttonholes, flannel stitching, back 
stitching. 

Cutting and making of— Flannel skirt with a bodice for a child of 1 to 3 years of age; 
apron or bathing cfpit for a little girl or boy of 2 to 5 years of age; drawers for girl 2 to 
6 years old. 

Cuitxng cmd making of clothu — 2 hours. Patterns, cutting and making— {1) drees 
fora baby of 1 to 3 years; (2) skirt with flounce for a girl; (3) an unlined blouse. 

Washing and tromnp — 1 J hours. Notions about Uie different methods of launder- 
ing; washing, ironing, and folding of plain linen; preparation of raw and rooked 
starch; fluting and ironing of a white skirt. 

Mending — 2 hours. Mending of worn-out clothes; darning by hand or by loom; 
mending of linen and of various garments; articles with stitch, whipstitch, lace 
stitch. 

CooHng — hours. Preparation of simple food: Soups, lx)iled and roast meats, 
disposition of remnants; fr^ vegetables, farinaceous foods, simple side dishes. In-^ 
structions concerning the source, quality, and preparation of food. 


Second Year. 


Freneh—4 hours. Continuation and extension of the studies of the first year; syno- 
nyms; word families; vocabulary: dictation. 

Reading of choice selections with remarks on the speffing and meanings of words, 
the construction of sentences, and style. 

Exercises in elocution; recitation of selections in prose and verse previously ex-* 
plained; oral exercises in narration. 

Composition on various subjects; i^sum^ of texts; letters. 

Subjects taken from the history of Switzerland and Geneva will furnish material 
for conversations, followed by written and oral exercises. 

German^ hours. Numeral adjectives, cardinal and ordinal. Pronouns. Com- 
pound tenses of regular verbs. Reflexive verbs. Irregular verl)s. The most com- 
mon separable verbs. Dependent and independent sentences. Reading of chosen 
pieces. ^ 

Converaational exerciseeron the following subjects: Time and its snbdivisions, 
moneys, travels. Description of a city from wall charts. Poetry and singing. 

riritArn^tic-;-! hour. Percentage; proportion; rules ot compound quantities; their 
Implication in commerce; practical methods for oral and written calcuktione. 

Bookheeping~-2 hours. Principles of bookkeeping. Commercial papere; day- 
book, cai^book, journal. Their use in businees. Double-entry bookkeeping. 
Clerical Work in the operations of a busmciaa bouse. Trial balance. Inventory. 
Balance sheet. 

(kographg^l hour. Rapid review of the physical geognq>hy of the follpwing coun- 
tries: England, the Netherlands, Belgium, Russia, Spain. Study of tiiate countries 
from the point of view of their natural and industrial products. Principal cent^ of 
commerce and industry. Summary of the most imporUmt facts concerning Kngliah 
colonies. ^ . 

The Unit^ States, Biezil, Argentine Republic, and Japan. The most important 
steamboat and railway lines. 

Hppime— 1 hour. Outline of the stnicture and the oikanic functions of the human 
body. * Hygiene of the body, functions of *the skih. Personal hygiene; Oare of ihj) 
teSth, hair, hands, feet. Bathing. Work and rest: Sleep, physical exercise, walking, 
gymnastics. Household medicine chest. Preparation ol medidnal teas, poultices, 
plisteis, emetics.. CaM of the rick. Contagious diaMSes. ^Precautions to be taken. 
l>lrinfectipnt Feeding, the skk.. Hygiene of early childhood,' Peedit^ of isilaata 
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Drawing — 4 hours. Decoration applied to the clothing, the furniture, and to tJje 
^ interior arrangement of the house. Elementary colors, gradation of tints, harmony. 
Shadows, parallelism of rays. Composition. 

OymnasHa—l hour. Rational gymnastics; games, group dances, various dance 
steps; carriage; exercises preliminary to swimming; severer lessons than the first year, 
jScimcr«— 2 hours. Introduction to the study of science. The atmosphere, its 
* composition. Notions about simple and composite Ixxlies. Oxygen; Combustion 
and respiration. Vapor and dust contained in the air. Atmospheric pressure. Ordi- 
nar>' barometers. IWtical applications of air pressure. Water, its composition. 
Solution and its applications. Quality of drinking water. Ebullition and distilla- 
tion. Heat expansion of bodies. Thermometers. Convection and radiation, their 
application to domestic economy. Electricity. Magnets and* the compass. Con- 
ductors and insulators. Electric spark. Lightning and lightning rods. Electric 
lighting and heating.^ elec trie bells, telegraph, telephone. Elementary notions alx)ut 
the transmission of electric energy to distant points. Some practical applications, 
Electric motors and streef cars? 

Botany — Exercises in classifications, 

, - - 

Practical w6rk. 


hours. Pattern made by personal measurement; cutting and making— 

(1) a girl's ^ist; (2) girl’s drawers. Patterns; Cutting and making of a night rfiirt. 
Ladies^ chtking — 2 hours. Pattern, cutting, trying on, and making — (1) a skirt; 

(2) a blouse; (3) a shirt-waist lining. Pattern for a shirt waist. 

Children^ 8 'clothing— 2 hours. Pattern, cutting and making— of a sailor suit (tucked 
skirt, shirt waist with a front, sailor blouse). Pattern, and cutting and making of a 
pair of boy's truusers. 

Washing and itoning-^\^ hours. Washing and ironing of men's shirts; collars, cuffs, 
curtains, skirts, blouses. Washing of woolen trlothea,^of cotton and silk lace, velvet 
utul erfipe. Cleaning gloves. Different kinds of spots and the way to clean them. 

Embroidery— \ hour. Scallops, simple, curled, ornamented; feather stitching; 
letters, simple and ornamental; English embroidery. 

Uendtng—\ hour. Kents and patches in cloth with demonstration and practical 
application; mending^f white linen, especialljnjfniUff^Siirte (patches, buttonholes, 
bordering); darning ot heavy cloth and table linen. 

Cooking — IJ hours. Preparation of fine soups; braised meats; fresh vegilables; 
pastry, cakes, cream, preserves, simps. A study of the composition of menus and 
their nutritivb value. 

(optional)— 2 hours. 


THE HOME-ABTS SCHOOL OF WIHTEBTHUE. 


RKQUL.\TlONa. 


^ 1. The Home- Arts School of the Winterthur I>adiee' Association has for its object 
the training of young girls, chiefly from the rural and industri&l circles. By impart- 
ing a thorough theoretical and practical instruction in all branches of household arts, 
the pupil will be qualified to do all household work jSxpert knowledge, whether 
to help in the home or in the vocation of servant. ^ * 

2vThe instruction compriM the foUofring fields: All cleaning work in the house, 
cooking, washing, ironing, mending, making new garmento, keeping of simple houser 
^hold books, figuring household expenses, practical language instruction, elementkiy 
hygiene, imd vegetable gardening, • : ' 

. A complete {nrogram will define the couiee of the 
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3. The teaching force will consist of the principal, a teacher of household arts and 
industries, special teachers for the thec^etical* instruction and a teacher for gardening! 

4, Courses, will last six months. For tuition, board, and lodging, the cost is 30 
francs in summer and 160 francs fh winter, payable upon entrance. For pupils withon t 
means, scholarships may be provided upon requesf. 

6. Evidence of goodjnoral character and good health will be required of candidates 
for admission. Twenty pupils wuj ne admitted to each course; all citizens of the Can- 
ton are eligible for admission, as well as any girls resident in Zurich between theses 
of 16 and 24. ' 

6. Pupils outside the Canton wiD be accepted only when the courses not filled 
by citizens or residents o< the (^anton. Charges to tbeee pupils will be 200 francs in 
summer and 220 francs in winter'. 

7. Notice of withdrawal must be given to the principal not later than two weeks 
before the opening qf the course: pupils who fail to give notice within the time speci- 
fied, except in case of illn^ will be liable to a penalty of 26 francs in summer and 
36 francs in winter. 

8. The following articles should bo brought by pupils at admission; Clean cloth- 
■ ing sufficient for three weeks; 2 outdoor dresses; 1 or 2 working dresses; 2 pairs of shoes; 

1 pair of slippers; 4 wash cloths; 6 house aprons; tooth brush and clothes hrush; and 
sufficient materials ft>r sewing. 

Each student is expected to bring with her a certificate of residence, r 

9. At the end of the course an examination will take place and certificates will be 
issued to cover the work accomplished. 

10. Students who seek positions will ^ placed through the employment bureau 
of the society, provided they have obtained a satisfactory certificate. 

11. In Vase a girl is guilty of. offenses nghinsl the discipline of the establishment, 
she may be dismissed by the commission upon the request of the principal. A pupil 
thus dismissed win have no claim to money paid for tuition; the same is true in cases 
of voluntary withdrawal from the scfibCl. 

12. The use of intoxicating liquors will be allowed only upon the written prescrip- 
tion of the physician. " ' 

13. Audenta are forbidden to make presents to the principal and teachers. 

14 . A commission shall have full oversight over the school; this commismou shall 
submit Important questions to the executite committee of the ladies’ aaaociation’for 
final decision. • * 

15. The expenses of the institution ^all be met as follows: 

(а) From tuition and boarding fees. 

(б) From contributions of the Canton and of the Federation, as well ae from bene- 
factions and legacies. 

(c) From any surplus in money received from the boarders* table. The treasury 
of the ladies’ associarion will cover any deficits. ^ 

, 16. Repre^entativee of the commission in charge of the Home-Arts School, or thoee 

^ delegated ^ y them, shall be responsible for all obligations irfcurred by this institution. 

ExBCUnvS. OOMMITTSB. 

WiNTBnrttUR, June, 1920 - 


Period. 
6 t-7 

1 -8J 






DaaT Pboqram or tub- Wintbbthvk Homb-Abto School. 

Pupils riw, air the ro^, prepare coffee, and on Mondays to FridayB ^eep 
hall and staiis, clean shoes, and fix lamps. 

B.feakfart> make .tha beds, do the maric6ti|%, rinse breakfast di^iss, 
prepare meals, , ’ ^ 

Honday ^^rashing and iioning ^teruately rby hall the pupdk; the other ' 
1^ chiuge 
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si-m 


8^9 


9 -10 


It -Hi 
iii-i:2 . 
12 -1 

1 -2 


2 -4 

4 -5 

5 -0 

6 -7 

7 Sh 


On Tuesdays to Fridays the first and second sections prepare the midday 
meal for boarding pupils and w^kmen; the fourth section prepare the 
midday meal for girj pupiltf. Both sections discuas the menu^ 

On Tuesdays to Fridays the third and fifth sections put bedrooms in order, 
clean windows, wash floors, and sew for the houBohold, 

On Tuesday the third and fifth sections hang up clothes; on Wednesday the 
pupils do general housework; and on Thursday to Saturday clean the 
rooms tKoroughly. ' 

The third and fifth sections sot the tal)le. 

Midday meal for pupils. ^ 

Pupils serve boarders’ table, do pn.*liminary work, and clean up kitchen 
and office. 

Pupils work in kitchen and offices, washing dishes, cleaning closets, fire- 
places, and tables, and sc'rubbing floors; in the dining room they clear 
off table, sweep, and dust. ^ 

Onc-half the pupils sew (making new garments), and one-half do gardening; 
and on Saturdays all do scrubbing. 

Supper; wash and put away dishes. 

On Tuesday, dietetics; Wednesday, hygiene; Thursday, domestic science; 
Friday, German; Saturday, getting wash ready. 

On Tuesday, bookkeeping; Wednesday, , singing; Thursday, arithmetic; 
Friday, gardening; Saturday, kitchen wwiefor Sunday. 

On Tuesday, pedagogy; Wednesday, planning menus. 

Late supper, wash dishes, write down the day’s receipts and tabulate them; 
afterward — leisure^ readings • 

On Sunday pupils attend church; one-half the pupils Excused from work. 


TYPICAL DAILY PROGRAMS. . 

The daily prtgrams which follow .will illustrate the division of the school day in 
the Swiss schools. It will be noted that the number of recitations day exceeds 
that which prevails in America. It must be remembered, however, that in most 
cases the recitation period includes both preparation and recitation as we would 
understand it in America. In lower grades no homo work is assigned, and oven in 
the high school it is limited by resolutions of the tethers and school boards* to from 
five to eight hours per week. The recitation period consists of a review of tho pre- 
vious day’s work and of the main essential^ in the subject studied and a development 
of new ideas through questioning and presentation^ by the teacher and, where the 
subject ftjquires, a drill in processes.. While tlie school day is considerably longer 
than with us, the pupil is comparatively free fro^j school tasks when he leaves the . 
school itself. ' - * 

Wethly program for ihe higher diviaion of a two-teacker country School. 






Hottf. 

ICaoday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thorny. 

Fridsy. *• : 

Baturday. 

7- S. 

8- 9.J 

9- 10. 

ie-11...,^ 

11-19 

RsUgioD 

Artumetio.. 
History 

ArtUnnsllc. . 
LtnsVian... 
Qsogra}^.'. 

(Ussd durln 
Lansuiffe..'. 
Arithsuao.. 
Dlctatloo.. . 

: the summer.) 
ReUglon.;... 
ArithmeUc.. 
Osogrsphy.. 

Arithmetic. . 
Grammar... 
Rengkm 

Nature study. 

Arlthmetlo. 

£tng&ig. 

f l to 4 ^ ^ 
toooUnuaUon 
( sobool. 

1- 9 

KS 

8- 4...... 

1 

Writtog 



•AiidmMtk). 

•Chrlos 

soymxtastlQS 

drmmmtf ... 
Writing..... 

Hcosufsthn 

Drawiqg,... 
Drawing..,. 
Chrloi 

ArithmeUD.. 

LanguaiS... 

HwSSv.... 
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Wtfkly program of third year {7th tchool year) of boy$ secondary school, BenU (summer 

term). 


Hour. 


7 . 0 &- 7 .«.. 
7 . 46 - 8 . 25 .. 

(UO- 9.10.. 

9.3<>-10.10.. 
10.16-10.65.. 
2.16- 2.66.. 

3.00- 3.40- . 

4.00- 4.40.. 


Oymnastlcs 

Arithmetic. 

History. . . . 


fleometiT... 
tleoRraphy. . 
PMiBianship 

Arithmetic.. 

Natural his- . 
tory. 


Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. ^ 

French 

Drawing 

Drawing,..^ 

Drawing 

Geography.. 
.Manila! train- 
L Ing. 
Wapual train- 

Arithmetic.. 

Penmanship 

French 

Geometry. .. 

Natural his- 
tory. 

Oerman 

Religion 

French 

Sinking 

.\rithmetio.. 

German 

Excursions.: 

Written 

work. 

Written 

w(trk. 

Frennh 

Kxcurslcois.. 


German 

' 

Religion.... ,| 





French. 

Oymnastit’K. 

History. 

Oerman. 

Hinging. 


Weekly program of fifth yeaf\ninth school year) of boys^ secondary srhcxH, Berne {enmmer 

ihm). 


Hour. 


7-00- 7.40.. 

7.46- 8.25.. 

a.30- 9.10., 

9.30- 10. 10. 
10.15-10.65. 

2.15- ZS5. 

3.00- 3.40. 

4.00- 4.40- . 

4.46- 5.25.. 


IfonOay. 


English and 
ll^ian. 
French 

German. 


Geometry. 
Algebra 


Chemistry . 
Chemistry . 

Gjuimastto^ 

Religion.. 


Tuesday. 


Oeo^phy. 

rh5rBlc8 

Physics 


French 

Arithmetic. 


German. 

(JprAan.. 


Drawing . . . 
Arftgytto. 


Wednesday. 


English and 
Italian. 
History. 

French 


Laboratory . 
Laboratory . 


Thursday. ; Friday. 


Geography*. - 

Drawing 

Drawing 

G eometry . . . 
German.. . . . 


French 

Written 

Work. 

W* r 1 1 1 e n 
work. 


Oerman 

Bookkeep- 

ing. 

l^istory 


Algebra 

Gymnastics. 

Excursions.. 

Excursions.. 


Saturday. 


Mechanical 

draw’lng. 

M e 0 h anlcal 


drawing. 

M e c h anlcal 
drawing. 
Arithmetic. 
EngUsh and 
Italian. 


Weekly program for first year tn progymnasium, Berne, muter 1912-13, average age of 

pupils 10 years. 


Hour. 


8 - 9 . 

9- 10. 
10-11- 
11 - 12 . 

2- 3. 

3- 4. 


Week 



Monday. 

Tueeday. 

Singing ' 

Arithmetic... 

French 

German 

History 

Writing 

Arithmetic.. 

French 

German 

Gymnast!^. 
Geography.- 
Drawing — 


Wednesdav. 


Religion. , 
Binging.. 
French... 
German*. 


Thursday. 


French 

German. 

Arithmetic. 

History 

Geography.. 
Writing. . . . . 


Friday. 


German 

Gyamastl 

French.;... 

Arithmetic. 


Religion., 


Saturday. 


.... 

-IcST Frenc 


.metk. 
'reneb. 
German. 
Drawing. 


ogramof senior class in commercial department of citugymTiasiym, Berne 
{unnter 191t-is), ^ . 


^ Hour. 

Monday. 

Tueeday. 

Wednesday. 

8-9 

ICnyl A* 

Science'* of 
wares. 

ItAllim 

English 

Bookkeep- 

ing. 

^mmeroe .. 
OMignphy.. 

9-10 

^oonomin.. 

Gertneti, 

lO^ll 


11-12 t. 

ItaUan 

PolltlMt 

arithroe^ 

do. 

i-a 

Freodh.* ... 

9-4.....; 

Sdtnca o f 

Warai. 

Sp«dp 

Tlbfiney . 


4-5 

.-TV* i.''i ' .1. ''ijj 

Commerce 


dympmim. 



Thursday. 
Italii^..... 
English . 


Comme^lal 

arithme- 

tic. 



Bp 
Hbtory. 


Bbokkwp- 

tof 


Friday. 

Polit leal 
ar ithme- 
tlc. ^ 
Geography.. 

Commerce . 
German.... 


Cqpimerclal 

arithme- 

tic. 

Tjp.writ. 


Saturday. 


Eeonomioe. 


B oH> kkeep- 
Bclence o f 


Bdenca o f 
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Weekly program of uoond year of tKl^iiierary departvieht city gynvhimum of Berne {winter 

191t-lS). 


Hour. 




2- 3. 
. 3-4. 


Monday. 


Latin 

Oreek 

French 

GyranaRtica 

tTeography. 
M a tbemat* 

tea. 

KngllAb 


Tueeday. \ Wedneaday. 


HUtory. Greek... 

Latin French:. 

Greek L^tin... 


Natural his- 
tory. 

Drawih^ . . . 
German 


Mathomat' 

ics. 


Hatbemat- 

ice. 

Drawing . . . 


Th uniday 

- Friday. 

Latin 

Latin. ...... . 

Greek 

Gerrnan 

ffyinnaatlca . 

EnplWt 

French.. 

Natural bls- 
torr. 

Matoemat- 

Ica. 

HiaUny^ 

Religion..., . 

(JreAt 

Geography.. 


Saturday. 


Latin. 

German. 

Greek. 

Mathemat* 

Ice. . 


PEOaBAM OF THE AOBICULTHEAL SCHOOL 

The Cantonal agricultural school of Strickhof has for its object the training of young 
people who desire to devote themselves to agricultural purauite in a theoretical and 
pnw-tical way (section 6 of the agricultu'Val law)\ ^ 

Furthermore, it is to serve as a central agency for all progressive activities in the 
domain of agriculture for the Canton of Zurich. . (For exhibition purposes, machine 
and apparatus tests, carrying out of experiments, etc.) 

For the attainment of these objects the school is provide^ with a considerable- 
endowment. 

The School and Theoretical Instruction. 

The school is dividwl into two sections, namely: (a) The all-year school^ (b) The 
winter school. 

The complete (.^ourse of instruction in the all-year school comprises two ^ears. The 
summer season lasts five months, from the beginning of May^to the end of September. 
The winter session also lasts five months, from the beginning of November ta()||^end 
of March. A coimderably greater amount of ihAiretical instruction is assigned to 
the winter session than to the summer session. 

In the winter school, instruction extends ovcf two consecutive winter eemcsteni of 
approximately- hve months’ duration, beginning in November and closing toward the 
end of March. 

The first half of the.school period iu both divisions is preferably devoted to instruc- 
tion in tlie general cultural and basic branches; the second half more to. instniction 
in special fields. 

.\s far as possible emphasis will be placed upon having the materiW of instruction ^ 
prepared independently by the pupils. - * \ 

Regular recurring reviews will give the teacher an opportunity to form a judgment 
wit|i regard to the progress of the individual studeute and to learn w^iether what hae 
been ordered to be done has*been earned out correctly. 

Evening hours and all periods between lessons are to billed with review of what 
has already been learned , with the keeping of record books, and with the solving of 
assigned problems. In general, 'care is taken that the students are busy to some pur- , 
pose all the time. So-called lecture evenings serve to train the students in extempo- 
raneous lecturing and discussion. 

At the close of every semester certificates are issued to the students mverlng their 
industry, work accomplished, and deportment. At the end of the ^^ter sQmeeter 
tberels a public examination. ' 

The vacation period comprises five and a half weeks, two weeks in Ap weeks 

in, OctobeTi and about ten days between Chiistnias and New Yean. ' 
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« Ab mrilW y matoi^ in theoretic^ instruction the fdlloyin g are of service: 

1. A library o(^ver 3,000 volumes, chiefly works from all departments of agricul- 
tuial instruction a^i^e sciences associated therewith. 

2. Apparatus, models, charts, etc., for instruction iif the natural sciences, in plant 
growing, animal husb^ry, and the technical agricultuial bntochw. 

3. A chemical laboratory, in which the studedts are given worisinstniple chemistry, 
especially physical chemistry, as for instance, analysie of agricultural products (milk, 
pota^, wine, etc.); analysis of these into their component parts; soil analysis, etc.; 
re finin g apparatus for wine; protection against noxious ftnimy.1 life. 

*niere will also be found at the service of our pupils.the abundant collections of the 
uniyernty and polytedmikum, the Iwtanical garden/ .the museum, etc. In addition 
spleiKli^apportuaities are offered bynhe great city institutions, such as the gas, 
water, and electric l^t plants, the slaughterhouse, and garbag^ispoeal works, as 
well as the many well-equippedandustrial eetabliahmenta of private character, such 
as creameries, breweries, eoap factories, machine shops, etc. 

Frequent eioMons of greater or less extent„to visit various of the above-mentioned 
coUections, institutions, and business enlerpris^j not only serve as demonstration 
work for. the subjects gi^HS echool, but serve to emphasize the differences in the 
reUtions of the sciences in various fields of production and give the young people a 
Imiader view ol industry. 

The teaching force consiste of the director, who, besides being charged with part of 
the theoretical instruction, is also intrusted wiUi the management of the property and 
the administration; 4 to 5 head teachers; 12 MsistaDt teachers, Two work foremen 
and a gardener share in instructing th6 students in practical work. 

With regard to*the division of the subjects of instruction, as well as the number of 
horns giwn to each specialty in the individual sections and claeoee, the following pro- 
gram will provide the information. , 


Pboo&ah. 



I, German. 

Piist class: Handwriting. Interpretation of selected proee passages and poems; 
decUmations; themes, with speciid reference to letters— 3 hours in summer, 3 in 
winter; in the winter school 4 to 6 hours. * 

Second dass: Themes, chiefly from agpculture; business compositions; declamation; 
biographies of prominent men— 3 hours in summer, 3 in winder, and 3 in the winter 
„ school. 

f. MaOmnatia. 


O' 


First clan: four basic operations, with whole numbers, fractions, and decimals^ 

ratio and propfftaon; commercial arithmetic, with problems from agriculture; meas> 
xurements of lengtii and surfacee; square roOtr-3 hours in summer, 6 in winter’ and 5 
in'themter school. . ^ 

Sc^d <Aas9: Continuation of commercial arithmetic (percentage, exchange, notee, 
eto.)'; agricultural arithmetic; figuring suifrce and cubic measurements— 2 hours in 
■nmmn, 3 in winter; in the winter, school, 2 to 3 hours. 

^ * S, Field meaeuremeni and leveling. 

Becond clan: IVaetical exercises— 2} hours in summer. 

. ’ 4 . ihmring, 

yitiri etasft s Pr el i m tf yy exsraisnf jiittple . liim dmwibgip; simple pro* 
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5. PAynet. 

FifBtcUaa: 

(a) Mechanics: Mass; mechanics of eolids, liquids, and gases. 

(6.) Heat — 3 hours in winter; 3 hours in the winter school, * 

Second class; « 

(e) Selected chapters from meteorology, optics, theory of mechanism, electricity, 
and machines — 2 hours in summer. 

^ 6', Phytical geography. 

First class; The earth^s interior; surface of the earth; jthe sea; the land^ivision 
of the land; land-formation in general; atmosphere; climate and the weather — 1 
hour in winter; 1 hour in the winter school. 

7. Chemutry. 

First class: A. Inorganic Chemistry. 

Elements, combinations (acids, bases, salts); discussion of important agricultural 
proocssee (aeration, assimilation, etc.); transformation of salts, with special con- 
sideration of ptrocessee that take place in agriculture — 3 to 4 hours in winter; 4 
' hours in the winter school, 

j Second class :»B. Organic Chemistry. 

Carbons; selected chapters from technique of illumination. 

Alcohols; phenomena of fermentation; manufacture of spirits; brewing of beer. 
Acids; vinegar manufocture, lactic and butyric fermenUlion. 

» Oaibon-hydrate; starch and sugar manufacture; albumen. 

Composition of animal and plant bodies — 3 hours in summer; 2 hours in the winter 
schpol . • , 

Second class : O. Agricultural chemistry . ^ 

(а) Knowledge of the soil; most important minerals and stones; withering; soil 
* buildiug; soil classification; propeVties and analysis of soil; practical soil judging^ 

1 to 2 hours in suihmer; 1 hour in the winter school.' 

(б) Fertilixers; laws of plant feeding; significimce of different plant foods; the soilla 
need for fertilizer; stable manure and composts; artificial fertilizer; fertilizer experi- 
ments; computation of fertilizer Y&lues— 2 to 3 hours in wint^; 3 hours in the winter 
schopkr 

Animal feedings natural laws of nutrition ; constituent parts of animal body; 
constituent parts imd composition of feeds; producUon of the feeds; cattle feeding in 
general; feeding of milch cows and calvee— 2 to 3 hpuis in winter; 3 hoips in the 
winter school. 

(d) Practical exercises in the labdritory; Milk tests; determination of fat content^ 
determination of dry and ash content; wine and cider fermentation test; analysis of 
potatoes and starch; analysis of soil for lime; determination of alcohol and acid con- 
tent of wine and cider — 2 hours in winter; 2 hours in the winter school. 

* . ^ 3. Botony. 

First class; General botany: Histology, morphology, ecology; Imowledge of cuHl- 
yated plants and weeds; herbarium; excunioDS — S to 4 hours ia summer; 3 hours in . 
the winter school. 

s ^ Secon4 class: fotroduction into systeouUic botany; further extension of the he^ 
barium; plant discisce— 1 tq 2 hours in summer, 2 in winter; in the winter school, 2 
hours. ' ^ 

9, Zoology, 

class: tooctuie ami devMopmenVof of (organs of n^citioUr 

sense,, nu^tiqti and te|i^iiS^onr-2 houn'fo stuhiuer; ^ hql^ fn kite ^tw.acbbbL . 

. : . and4ey0^ie|i: of Mtiihak wftb ji 




■-V7 ■, ui'l I.. JJ 
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10. Animal kutbatuhi/. 

(influence of extemni condition* on the 
“T^’ breeding; heredity; method* of breeding); 

in th^WinTS!^ “ ' ^ an^menU.-3 hours in eummer; 3 hours 

Second claa^ Special anunal breeding. 

“V*® ’ breed to purpose; body form* in reference 

capacity for work; method* of judging the forma and qualitiee of animal*; 
breeding, mamtsnance, imd care of cattle; usee of cattle. 

2 Swine: Breed* of *wine; method* of rai*ing; eelection of breed animal*; feeding 

3 ^ 8wm^ hour* in winter; 4 hours iij tie winter sch^.’ 
3. iractical exercieee m judging aninrifti^ 

11. Hygiene of domeetic anxnialt. 

Second claae: Obete^cs; bearing; recognition and treatment of disease* which 
demand immediate aid; contagion* dieeases and quarantine, judging of age in hoLe 

•* If- Bee culture, 

wi^ ^““'*‘‘*‘‘^'7 »nd e«>nomic value of bees, care of beee-I hour in 

SecOTd claae: TOeory continued; practical exercUre in the apiary-l hour in Hum- 
mer; 1 hour in the winter school. 

First clam- 

plant cultivation; preparing ground; sowing and planting; cultiiation 

noun in winter, 2 boun uxthe winter school. • 

iW Special phmt cultivation, with particular coasideretion of the culWion of 

Second class: ^ 

Piirt Claes: euUivalion. 

veStiS^^ir. b ■‘^■nent, and treatment of 

vegetable garden, harveeting and marketing the product 

(6) Vegetrtle estivation-: varietiee of vtgetaW,*; berry culturw-1 hour in sum 
m«, 1 m winter; in the winter school 2 hotira. ' . ’ 

First clasB- vm^ard cultivation. 

^ car* of the tides; inaiket&g of the 

fritit*-;h<)toin*unimer, Hnwmter;inthewinter*chooI2houis ^ \ 

Second claas: 

(6) Qi^: The gmpevine and iu cuitiyation: o$n of the grapes; harvesting— 
liour iu nuniner) 1 hour in the Printer echoed, uarveeiin^* 

*(^) Oirb of the wine cellar. ^ . 

‘ . rt. Fon$trf, • . ^ 

. ns^fewstand\tsslgniacanctfin thescim^^ the dlfteent 

^ ^ ^ Mil utUisatioD 

^ tlii$ wooda, nveitiy iHitlaitioaa^ excutu«u-^ : ... / 
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17. lUtiamaHon. 

Secoad clua: Clearing;; irngation; druning; ciiUivation of Bwamp' lands; the dis- 
tribution of commoDis — 2 hours in wint^j 2 hours in the winter school. 

18. General economia. 

First class: Economic history; production of wealth (nature, labor, capital, enter- 
prise); circulation of commodities (exchan^ and sale, idhrket, trade, measure and 
weight, money, 'Credits), economic results (wages, interest, rents, proceeds, income). 

1 hour in winter; 1 hour in the winter school. 

29. Adminiitralion. \ 

First clam: Scope and purpose of agricultural administration; the production of 
agricultural wealth (sources of production; nature) — 1 to 2 hours in sumn^er; lto2 
hours In the winter school. 

Second-class: Circulation of agricultural products (markets, prices, eommeice, 
labor, capital); measures for improvement of agriculture ^education and expermentar 
tion; subsidies and prizes; credits; insurance; duties) — 2 to 3 hours in summer; 1 to 

2 hours in winter; 3 hours in the winter school. 

to. Cooperative at$oe%ation». 

Second claw: Conception, purpose, and significance of cooperative associationa ; 
historical development; different kinds df coj^pearative societies— their organization 
and efficacy— 1 hour in winter; 1 hour in the winter school. 

SI. Bookkeeping. 

First class: The. problem; fundamental principles of bookkeeping; keeping of 
books for the Strickhof account*— 1 hour in summer, 2 in winter; in the winter school 
2 hours. . ' 

Second class: Systematic introduction into the practice of agricultural bookkedp- 
ing baeed on ari example from real life; systems of bookkeeping for cooperative 
— \ hour in summer, 1 hour in wir^ter; in the winter school 2 hours. 

St. Law and avics. 


First class: Introducticm to law; discussion of certain specially important parts of 
the civil code — 1 hour in winter; 2 hours in the winter school. 

Second class: Constitutional law of the Federation and of the Canton; solution 
^tten problems based on legal contaracts (selling and leasing contracts; surety; 
association staV^tee, etc.)— 2 hours in winter; I hour in the winter schdol. 


^ tS. Machinery and tooU. 

Finvt class: Significance of agricultural implements and machines; materialn necea- 
sary for their production; special treatment of the more important agricultural Impla- 
ments and machines— 2 houni in winter; 2 hours in the winter school. 

Second class: Continuation and demonstrations— 1 hour in summer; 1 hour in the . 
V winter school. 

tf. Singing, \ ' 


Fint and second Claeses: Fmir-part singiiig— 1 hour in summer; 1 hour in^rinter; 
d hour in the~winter school. 



TH» SWISS' 80H00L S7STEH. 
tS, Lecture exercieee, 

Kwtand gfcond cW; Lectures by etudenta on subjects chosen by 'themselves 
the field of agriculture; general discuasion— 2 hours in winter; 2 hours in the 
Winter school. 

Attached to the aehool is a fann of 100 acres, compriaiiig fields, meadows, veg^ble 
fiMena, vineyards, and stables, with 45 head of cattle, 4 horses, and 15 hogs. ITnder 
the leadmship of a foreman and a gardener, the pupils talce part in all the practical 
wcrt forded by this farm. This work naturally falls mainly in the summer term, 
at which time the first class has 48 hours of practical work per week and ih& second 
class 36 hours per week. During the winter they have 14 and 9, respectively. 


OPTIOSAI COURSE OF STUDY IIT HOME ARTS FOR GIRLS. 

riB8T YEAR. 

^ Sewing: Selected work— pincushion, needlebooks, napkin ring, coverlets, hand* 
kerchief bag, doirs pillow (in order to acquire facility in running and bactoitch) 
finally, croasstitch without corners. 

Emtting: Work to be selected— dishcloth, kettle holder, wristlets, facings, doll’s 
cap (foracquinng facility in plain and seamstitch) — maximum number of stitches 36. 


SECOND TEAR. 

Knitting: 1. Work to be selected— one pair of child’s stockings, one pair of mits, 
two cotton gloves (the first stocking or glove to be worked by the teacher, the second 
to be undertaken by the child). 

2. A doll’s cap m preliminary practice for knitting the heel. 

Semng: 1. Pieces to be selected-bib, workbag, napkin holder, with quilUng 
stitch, seamstitch and crossstitch. 

*2. Hemming of handkerchiefs, dust cloths, or towel*. 


THIRD TEAR. 

Kxutting^pne pair child’s woolen stockings with double stitch. 

Sewing: 1. =^t or v^uble sack as practice piece for backstitching and English 
seamstitching. 

2. Heces to li^. selected — pincushion, needlebook, sleeve, pillow, book cover, 
napk^ bag, child*! cape (in order to give practice for crossstitching horizontal, ver- 
tical, interrupted, and zig-zag series). 

rOFRTB TEAR.. 


Knitting: 1. One pair of stockings (double stitch and name worked in). 
2. PicoU 


Sewing: Ooet with ^liah sq^unstitching and flat-roll seamstitching. ' * 

■P«W training to to be given In correcting mtotakee in the eUtChee 


mTH TEAR. 


Knitog; A pair of stockingB' (as a practice piece for regular sock knitting in the 
year) . . ^ 

(kp^oting: Selected wt^-niyst cloth, coye^S^|k piece (for practice in various 
fpteial stitches such as treble s^ : . 

One pair of -sleeves, or Work apron (as pielitninaiy work for fiat roll 
atlepst two otialght and' two, diagonal and PhatwritcbASi 

and to i^agtice i^ti^^: U: 


APPBBimCBSHIP SHOPS OF 
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SIXTH TXAB. 

Sewing: 1. Buttonhole work; sewing on of band^buttons, rings, etc. 

2* Chemise, shoulder straps with cUt-out arms, imd two small chemises or one bath 
robe. 

1. Stocking knittiiig — piacdce in running stitch^ backstitch, overcasting, ferns,, 
suing in, open and closed knitting. 

Knitting pair of stockings as work in between . 

SEVENTH TEAK. 

Knitting: 1. Child’s woolen jacket (discussion of the form of knitting); a pair of 
stockings as work in between. 

2. Mending and darning stockings; patching. 

Sewing: 1. Plain sewing on prsEbtice piece and on articles with flat seam. 

2. Sewing girl’s bib apron, or two small kitchen aprons, or a chemise. 

Crocheting: Pair of slippers. 

EIOHTU TEAR. 

Knitting: 1. Pair of gloves; stocking darning, patching; pricking a pattern. 

2. Cutting. 

S. Review of everything learned on stockingB. ' 

4. Practice piece on cotton mending and mending of colored goodn (calico, coUoDy 
muslin, Wbol); mending with backstitch; sewing undergarments. 

Crocheting: Work to be selected (cap, shawl, jacket). 

Note.— W hen condiUoQS allow, the Mwing maciilne m«7 1>« used In tb« eighth year. 

I ~ * 

NINTH TEAR. 


No change, except for fie ftitroduction of flannel mending. 


GENERAL NOTES. 




’The instruction is to be in general the same as in the compulsory course. 

{fom the first to th^ third year frequent lessons in cutting are to be given; from 
the fou]^ to the ninth year the patterns are to be applied to the making of articles of 
an easy kind by the children themselves. 


THE APPKEHTICESHIP SHOPS OF BERHB^ 

The apprenticeship shops of Bme comprise special schools for machinists, cabinet- 
makers, ornamental ' ironworkers, and tinners and plumbers. ’The kpprenticeBhip 
period for machinists is four years; for the other divisions three years. Applicants 
4or admission must ie 15 years of age, and must poeseesa good common-achool educaUpn. 
An entrai^ examination is required in Gennan, arithmetic, geometrical drawing, ‘ 
and freehand drawing. * ' 

The cpmmtrne of Berne and the apprentice or hiaparente ent« into a regular appren- 
ticeship contract, whereby the two are mutually bound to the fulfillment of obliga- 
tions during the apprenticeship period. After the first half year the apprentices ate 
paid nominal wages of from 5 to 15 cents per dky. The working day is 9} hours. ' 

An idea of the course of study may bTobtained from the IpQowing description of 
the program of the machinista’ divudont*** 

^ iVnf Fear, 

Theoretical instruc^h. \ 

Algeb^: '^e four fundam^tal qpeindiDiis mpppngjsls and 
of &ft degree 4rith one unknrfwn t^iiuthyi,,extracti^ 




dybintij eqojitlobe Of fiitpl ok ^ 
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Arithmetic: Review of the four fundamental proc^eea; fractions and decimala by 
meaneof examples taken from industrial pructice; weights and measures; percentage 
and intereet. 

Plane* Geometry: Lines, angles, trianglee, paralleiograxns, polygons; the circle; 
finding the perimeter and content of plane figures; solution of applied problems. 

Drawing: Projections— projection of simple objects, round, oval, and prismatic 
flanges, octagonal nuts, etc; construction of ellipse, oval, parabola, hyp^rboU, cycloid, 
evolvent, spirals, and Aeir application in machine parts; reproduction of simple 
bodies in outline and pi^ection; detoil drawings of simple objects to scale. Free- 
l^d drawing— sketching simple machine parts from models in rectangular projec- 
tion to scale; sketching in parallel perspective. 

Shop instruction. ^ 

Filing, turning, planing, forging, and tempering; making simple detail pieces for 
Wchines, etc. 

Secxytid Year. 

Theoretical instruction. 

Mechanics: The most important forms of motion; fundamental laws of inertia and 
of reciprocal action; force; the laws of acceleration; energy of moving bodies; com- 
, position and resolution of forces in a plane, with different points of application, mo- 
' mentum, equilibrium. 

Technology: Iron ore; kinds of iron and their nomenclature; cast iron; malleable 
iron; effects of foreign elements on cast iron; fuels; the production of cast iron; the 
blast furnace; work of the blast furnace; products of the furna<^e and their applica- 
tions; foundry work; production of malleable pigs; open hearth and puddling proc- 
esses; steel (Bessemer and Siemens-Martin processes); cold steel; crucible cast steel ; 
electric recasting; the fashioning of malleable iron; rolling mill; st^m hammer; 
hydraulic press; steel foundry; manufacture of pipes; cast-iron pipes;' welded steel 
pipes; etc, forms of iron occurring in trade; sheet iron, copper, lead, tin, aluminum. 

Alloys; Brass, bronae, aluminum alloys. 

Arithmetic: Simple and double transmission; pulley and cogwheel transmissions. 
Gearings. Change wheels on lathes. Calculating labor time on machine work; Turn- 
ing, drilling, planing, beading. 

Stereometry: Solids; calculation of surface and content; weight measurements; 
concrete examples from the industry. ' ^ 

Drawing: Exercises in sketching machine parte, such as wheels, cogs, pulleys, , 
couplings, etc. 

Construction: 

(1) Riveting— kinds of rivets; soldering rivets; edde-valve laps; ^ joints; end- 
rhrsta; triple and quadruple butts. 

’ (2) Bolts and Bcreiwe^Whitworth thread, Sellers thread; S. J. thread; flat tfirejUl; 
trapetoid thread; gas thread; different types of screws; arrangements of screws; tie 
. bolts; bedscrews and grapplingsi * 

(8). Wedges — conduit, coin-flat, and hollow wedges; cross wedge; arrangement of 
wedges on axles, pistons, shafts, wheels,, windlass, etc. 

(4) Pblleysr-hub, spoke, tire, waste. 

, (6) Cogwheelfrl-evolvents and cycloid curves; tooth farms fw ^ and out toothing. 

Shop Instrtic^n. ^ 

>Ming<d partse^ niachines, apparatus, etc. 

' ^ mrdpw. , " 

^ «quiUbria^^ leter^ indlned j>kne;. wedge, 
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Businett compoedtion: Letters and busmees papers taken from actual commerce; 
bills, receipts, notee, advertwements, requisitioiis, 'noticed, etc.; stamp taxes, 
road and mail papers, checks, drafts, etc. . 

Bookkeeping: Purpose and importance of bookkeeping for those engaged in indus- 
try; keeping the necessary books. 

Drawing: Designing of whole machinee. mich as augurs, planing xnachi^ curling 
machines, turning lathes, etc., from previous sketches. 

Physics: ' . 

Heat: Meaeurement of heat; expansion of solids; fluids, and ga^; 
kpocific heat; sources of heat; conduction and radiation; boiling and condensatiln; 
properties steam; atmospheric precipitation. 

Second guor/rr.— Light: Nature of light; sources of light; rapidity of li^t; li^t . 
measurement; reflection; refraction; lenses; photographic apparatus; the ey^optical 
instruments. 

Third ^/orfrr.— Magnetism and Electricity: Characterist icq of a magnet; producUon 
of artificial magnets; units of measure; lines of forces; the magnetic field; the earth’s 
magnetism; conductors and nonconductors of electricity; electric current; trans- 
formers; cloud electricity; lightning rods. 

^ Fourth quarter — Galvanism: Direction and force of the electric current; effect of 
the current on the magnetic needle; electromognelisn^; chemical effect Ohm s law; 
resistance; \STieatstone bridge; the galvanic elements; heat and light effects; induc- 
tion phenomena; wireleffl telegraphy; telephone; transmission of ele<*tricity; munici- 

pal power plant. ' ' . » ' . • i • • 

Drawing: Every student is employed for one month steadily in the dramng divi- 
sion, where he is charged with drawing up plans for the workshop. There is no class 
instruction. Instruction itfgiven entirely by means of experiments, with the practical 
cooperaUon of the students in carrying out and repeating experiments and measure- 
ments. . 

Shop instruction. 

KJonstruction and assembling of complete maoliines according to original plana; 
careful putting together of exact machine parts, etc. 

Fofurth y«ir. 

Motors: Study of the theory of energy; work; efflriency; vitaF force. 

Construction and use of power motors, such as wind and water motors, wat^ wheels, 
turbines, axle and ladUl turbinee; water-power machines; hot-air engines; gas 
engines; benzine motors; gasoline engines; electric motors; direct and alUroating 
current motors. 


THE AETS AND CEAFT8 SCHOOL OF THE CITY OF ZTJMCH- 

Course op Study ok the Apprenticeship Class in Furniture Maeino. 

Instruction is given during three yearawnd is both theoretical and practical. Time. 
of instruction, 4. hours a week, from 8 to 12 a. m.. ’ 


FIRST YEAR. 

1. Knowledge of tools. 

2. Explanation and hiandling of the special tools, their xm and caw. 

3. Knowledge of materials^ 

4. Wood— its treatment and care before arid during working. 

6. Simple wpodworidng in pine, etc. ' 

\ l^riient of the moat impbrtimt aurilistf^materials, espec^ly of guie. 
7' cbiwUifg, tnortiririg; .. 
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8. Pinuhing si^le pieces of cabinetwork, etc. 

9. Technical mwing. ' 

10. Shop hygiene (posture of the body at the workbench, etc.). 


SECOND YEAR. 

1. Stud^ of materials. 

2. Care of the wood while it is being worked. 

3. Care of tools. 

4. Manufacture repair of separate parts of tools. 

6. American tools arid their use. 

6. Transition to more difficult work. 

7. Joining. 

* 8. Dofreling. 

9. Veneering, 

10. Fimshmg of simple pieces of veneer. 

* 11. Directions for .taining and coloring w<x>d; mixing of special stains. 

12. Technical c ruAving. 

13. Explanation of detail drawings. 

14. Shop hygiene. ^ 

16. Trade booh]reeping. . ' 


THrtin YEAR. • 

1. Study of materials. . ^ 

2x. Care of the wood while being worked. 

3. Transition to a finer class of work. 

4. Directions for the easier forms of inlaid work. 

6. St^ng atid coloring wood by chemical and vegetable dyes; use of tannin.’ 

-- 0- Directions for polishing and wa:^^g. 

7. Work on the woodworking maelUne, circular and band saws, use of machines 
(last half year). 

8. Technical drawing. ^ 

9. Detail drawing. 

10- Calculations. ' 

11. Shop hygiene. 

12. Trade l>ookkeeping. , 


POSTER DISPLAYED OH'thE PUBLIC BUILETIE BOABDS OP 

geebva; , 

REPUBLIC AND CANTON OF GENEVA. • 

Department or PvsLui iNSTRucndN. ' . 


School op Arts and Ceapt^ 

ff <» 

Scholattic Year, 

SBCnON OP TRADES. 


/ . 


r • 

Opening of cfouei and tvorkikopt Tueeday^ Auguit tO, gt 7 a. m. ^ ^ 

Apprentfcerfdpa)U»eaf6rffiefolk)wingtrad^ Builder, carpenter, joiner, t^inet; 
maker, cania^ (and automobile) builder, locksmith, tinner, and plumber- 
A special cotiree in building and in, preparation o! stone for designed, aichitects, - 
add stonecu^teia^ - . / ^ 

v'‘ .. 
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BOHOOL OF ABT8 AND GRAFTS, ORNEVA. 

BBCnON OP INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

• ** * 

Oj^ing of cUtwi and iDOrkshops Tuesday^ August fO, at 8 a, 

. General instruction: Preparatory course in drawiagi course in ornamentation and 
^rawing from nature, course in representation of the human form^ decorative 
representation with living models, elements of architecture applied t(Mhe intertor 
decoration of the home, course in decorative Composition applied to all the artistic 
profeaaionB. 

^ Apprenticeship courses for the following artistic industries: Decorative painting, 
molding, carving, jeweler and goldsmith's trades, painting on enamel, enameling, 
iron forging, sculpturing in stone and wood. 

Girls are admitted in the Section of Industrial Arte. 


* SECTION OP IfECHANICB. 


Opening of classes and jvorkshops 


Tuesidg, August tO^ at A. m 



It is the aim of the Section of Mechanics to produce machinists capable of applying 
the theoretical and practical instruction they have received and of quis?l^j^,(dmilmri3£- 
ing themselvee with the different specialities of the mechanical industries. 


SBCnON Of CONSTBUenoN AND CIVIL ENOINEERINO AND SECTION OF AFFUSD 
MECHANICS AND BLECTROTBCHNICS. 
w 

Opening of classes Monday^ September at 8 a, m. * 


These two sections are intended to train technical experts, contractors, foremen, 
managers, and inspectors of public works and roads, architectural designers, chiefs of 
installation, directors of public service, etc., for the building trades and civil engineer- 
ing, and for the electrotechnical and mechanical industries. 

R^uests for information relative to the conditions of admission and the^ courses of 
study should be addressed for all sections to Tl|e Director of the School, Rue de 
Lyon, 22. 

New pupils mudt be enrolled at the Director’s office, Hue de Lyon, 22. 

1. For the sections of Trades, Industrial Arts, and Mechanics, Saturday, August 17, 
from 8 to 11. 

2. For the sections of Construction, Civil Engineering, Applied M^hanics, Electro^ 

technics, Thursday, August 29, from 8 to 11: . 

The examinations for admission will take place in tho nsspectiye classrooms or 
workshops, as follows: 

For the sc?ction of Trades, Industrial Arts, and Mechanics, Monday, August 19, be- 
ginning at 8 a. m ^ ^ • 

For the sections oi Construction and Civil Engineering, Applied Mechanics and 
EtectrotechnicB, Friday and Saturday, August 30 and 31, beginning at 8 a. m. 


Geneva, August, 191t, 


Thk'Councilor op State in Charob op, tub 
Department op Public Instruction^ 

W. 'Robieb. 

• t 4 * 
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POSTEB ISSUED BY THE DEPAETMEHT OP PTJBIIC IBSTBUC- 
TIOH, CAHTOK OEHEVA. 

• • ’ AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 

iivEN IN THE Rural Secondary Schools. 

The Department will offer during the academic year 1912-13, in the newmlary 
schoole, by special professors, courses in the following subjects; 

Cultivation of fruit trcft,—U. John Wolf, Professor of Arboriculture. 

Fr^it-bcaring bushes: Red and black currants^ raspberries. Commercial culti- 
\'ation. — Gathering and keeping of fruits. — Use of the fruit. Drying. Making of 
cider. — Enemies of fruit trees. . Diseases, parasites, and harmful insects. Hygiene of 
fruit trees. Suggestions as to the choice of species. 

Practical exercises in planting, grafting, pruning, and upkeep of fruit trees. 

Market gardening. — M. Auguste Defour, horticulturist-gardener. 

KiUhen garden and Market gardening. — Choice of soil.— Method of planting to 
secure the most sunshine. — Plowing and troweling, hoeing,jaking. — Sowing, setting 
out, transplanting. — Tools and American fnachinery. 

i?ofofion of crops. — Organic and chemical fertilizers used in market gardening. — 
.Classification of vegetables in adfcordance with their needs. — Water and irrigation — 
Cold and hot frames.— Time of sowing of difierent vegetables. — Choice of the best 
varides for market supply. 

Garden wo^. ' 

of animal life. — ^M. Monnard, Yeterihary Surgeon. 

General anatomy and physiology of domestic animals. Study of the vital portions 
of the horse with reference to the indications that they give as to the \'alue of these 
animals (pracdcTsd course). — Hygiene of stables and feeding of domestic animats. — . 
Acquaintance with the best races of anima^ found in Switzerland. 

Wine gromng. — ^M. John Kochaix, Agronomital Engineer. 

Management of vineyards; Pruning, disbudding, pinching, etc. Attendon nee- 
easary in cultivation: Plowing, hoeing, raking. Manuring: Fartn fertilizers and 
complementary of commercial fertilizers. Diseases of the vine: Means of prevention 
and fighting. Harvesting and wine making: White wines, red wines.‘ Gathering, 
pressing, storing in cellars, Use of yeast, care to be given to wines. 

Raising of bees. — M. J. Paintard, Beemaster. 

Genera] considerations on bee culture with the use of movable frames. Natural 
history of the bee. Anatomy of the boo. Installation of a beehive. Different styles 
of beehives. 

These courses are intended not only for the regular pupils of the rural secondary - 
schools, but also for young people of both sexes oyer 15 who have finished the sixth 
year of the primary schools. 

The U»$om tciU take fhu m (he raorning on the days indicated in the table below. 
(Then followed a time schedule of courses for the follo^xing^rboriculture, 10 lessons; 
Markel gardening, 6 lessons; Animal life, 5 lessons; Wine growing, 6 lessons; Bee 
raisinA 4 lessons. Places where lessons were given: Anipree, Athenaz, Berhex, 
CbmpeAfres, Jussy, La Flaine, Meyrin, Siligny, Vandoeuvres, Versoix.) 

Tub Councilox o9 Statk in Chaboe of Public Instruction, 

W. Rosibb. « , , 
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COUBSES FOE APPEEETIC^ OAEDEHEES, CAETOH. GENEVA. 

Which will be given 

UoTukty and Thursday evenings from Oct, 5 to Mar, 4, 19 It, at thr EcoU de GrutH, first 
^ floor, rooTTW 8 and W (entrance Rue General-Dv/our). 

(The ooune in chemistry wlU be given at the Hoosekeoplng ‘School, Kuc Rouareau.) 

Committe in tiiarge: Messieura Moiae Duboule, Potit-Sacounex, preaideut; Mariua 
Vitet, Andre Carrel, PhiUippe Vachoux, and Henry Herlx^huh. 

Supervisor: Mr. Mariua Vitot Grange-Canal. 


Instruction kor the First Year. , 

First Course (3 lessons, from > to ^ o^ clock). 
PREPARATION OF FLOWERS FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES. 

Prof. Fritz Hirt. 


Thursday, Oct. 12. Cut flowers; care and mounting of flowers. 

Monday, Oct. 9. Largo and amall bouquets for celebration*, weddings, and for 
personal wear. • 

Thursday, Oct. 12. Flower baskets. Floral decorations for funerals. « 

'Second Course (6* lessons, from 7.80 to 9 o'clock). 

Housekeeping School ou the Hue Rousseau. 

CHEMISTRY. 

• » 

Professor: Dr. Mark Juge. 

• Monday, Oct. 16. Composition of bodies.* 

Thursday, Oct. 19. The air, its composition. 

Monday, Oot. 23. Oxygen; combustion and respiration. 

Thursday, Oct. 26. Water; substances dissolved in ordinary water. 

Monday, Oct. 30. Acids. 

Thursday, 'Nov. 2. Salts. 

Third Course (7 lessons, frofh 7.80 to 9 o'clock:). 


. * BOTANY. 

ProfesseJ: ^r. Alfred Lendner. 

^ Monday, Npv. 6. Germination; d^erent parts of- the seed; study of plautules. 

I ^ Thursday, Nov. 9. The cell and Ussues. 

) Monday, Nov. 13. The root; its^varioua forms and functions. 

ThuMay, Nov. 16. The stem; conformation, anatomy of a ligneous stem. 

Monday, . Nov. 20. The leaf; conformation and notchings; functions. 

Thursday, Nov. 23. Cbkrophyl assimilation; transpiration. 

Monday, Nov. 27. Eeepliatiqp. Pai^tes. Insectivorous planta. 
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Fourth Oour$e (5 Unoru, from 7, 30 to S o’do^), 

i ^ \ 

HAEKBT OARDBNINO. 

ProfesBor: M. Auguste Dufour. 

Thursday, Nov. 30. The kitchen garden and the garden 

Monday, Dec. 4. Tools. 

^urs^y, 7. Multiplication. Seeding, setting out and bedding. 

^ui^y, Dec. 14. Chemical and organic fertilizers; rotation^'crops 
Monday, Dec. 18. w 

. Fifth Course {6 from. 7,30 to 9 o'clock). 

arboriculture. 

Professor: John Wolf. 

^ursday, Dec. 21. Nurseries; planfling and cultivation. 

^u^y, Jan. 4. Preliminary work; troftching, fertilizing, manuring. 

^nday, Jan. 8. Multiplication; setting out, training of young trees. 

^ursday, Jan. 11. Multiplication; cuttings and layering. 

Monday, Jan. 15. Planting and up-keep. ‘ 

Thursday, Jan? 1^.. The growing and developing of trees in the nursery. 

Sixth Count (5 kfom, from 7.30 to 9 o’clodc). 

arboriculture applied to prutt Trees. 

Professor: M. Elio NeiByT 

Propagation of fruit trees, general attention. 

Sotting out of trees bearing fruit with seeds and with stones: eh 
mentary instruction in pruning. 

Monday, Feb. 6. Insects; diseases and treatment. 

• s Seimth Course (7 lessons, from’^7.,30 to 9 o'tlock). 

pwriculture. 

Professor: M. Ernest Dubois. - 

ThUMRjL Feb. 8.1 „ , 

ifonday, Feb."l2./® frames; general <-arc, heating, aeration, eU 

^^y^’ Feb Jg seedlingB, cuttiiigs, layering; resetting' and j)ol 

Thursday, Feb. 22. limning and pinching. 

Monday, Feb. 26. Fertilizers; composts and vegetable earth. 

>^huflday, Feb. 29. Waiter and watering. 

Instruction IK THE Second Year. 

y 

Cou$se (4 lessons). 

* .PREPARAtTON OP PLOWBRfl POE DBCORATITB PURPOSES. 

^ Jhwfeasor: 

nrrom7to9o*fllo4k.J * . ’ - . . . . 

Cut flowm; cfure and nibunjing of flowers. • 

. Ifoodftjfi Oc^. 9.,Large abd small bouquets for celebrations, weUdii^, and for w 


Monday, Jan. 22 
Thursday,* Jan. 26 
Monday, Jan. 29 
Thursday, Feb. 21 
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Thiiraday, Oct. 12. Flower baskets; fancy arrangements. ^ ^ 

[From 6 to 9 o'cioelL) ‘ 

Monday, Oct. 16. Floral arrangements for funerals; contestn with prizes. 

Second f?our« {6 lessons, from 7 to U o'clock). ‘ \ 

BOTANY. ' . ‘ 

■ . * 

* Professor; Dr. Alfred Lendner. I 

Thursday, Oct. 19. Growth of branches; budding and grafting. 

Monday, Oct. 23. The flower; the different parts that con^tute it. 

• Thursday, Oct. 2C. Pollinization and fecundatidh^^^^eof insects, of the wind, etc. 

Monday, Oct. 30. Fruit and seeds; diaseimnation ; r61e of animals, of the water, of 
^ the wind. ^ t - 

Thursday, Nov. 2. Classification of plants — cryptogamous, phanerogamous. 

Monday,^ Nov. 6. Monocotyledons and dicotyledons; principal families with exam- 
ples. ' ^ 

Third Course (4 Ussons,fr(m 7 to 9 o'clock), 

CULTIVATION OF ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Professor; John Wolf. 

Thursday, Nov. 9. Ornamental trees and hushes. General ideas. 

Monday, Nov. 13. Cone bearing trees. General ideas. 

Thursday Nov 16 by detached branches by eyes or buds, by using a spot 

Monday* Nov 20 1 below a former graft or by inoculation. With practical 
[ demonstrations. • 


Fourth Course (.^ lesions). 
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Monday, 

^Hiux8day, 

M<mday, 

Thuisday, 

Mo(Dday, 


^H£ SWIBS 80H00L 8YSXS2i.» 

Seventh Couree (5 Ueeom, from 7. SO to P o'elock). - 
» ^ MAUBT QA&OENING. 

IVifeeBor: Auguste Dufoiir. 

Jan. 29. Watering an) irrigation. 

Feb. 1 Hannful inaects, diseases and treatmeny 

Feb. 6. Seeds, coltivation of seed-bearing plants, han-osting. 

Feb. 8. The best varieties of vegetables to culti^'ate. . 

Feb. 12. Asparagus. Varieties and cultivation. 

Eighth Couth (6 2e«so7u,/rom 7. SO to 9 o'clock), 

« LANDSCAPE SARDENJiNO. 

. Professor: Robert Roller. ■* 


Thursday, 

Monday, 

*nmisday, 

Monday, 

niursday, 

Sunday, 


Feb. 16. 
Feb. 19. 
Feb. 22, 
Feb. 26. 
Feb' 
Mar. 


ID. Z6. 


Plans of parks and gardens: preparator>* details; practical demon- 
strations. 

Surveying of apian; outline, planting, perspectives and esthetics; 
, estunatingcost. 

Outline made on tiie field. 


Monday, March 4, Auditorium (a/ i.SO p, m,). 

EXAMINATIONS, 

Visits to fields und® cultivation, florists gardens and market gaidens and nuiBeriee, 
with practical lessons, will be announced later. 

The Councilor of Sxate in Charoe of the 
Department of Public Insttruction, 

* W, Rosier. 

Geneva, September, 19il. 


POSTEB ISSXTED BY THE CAHTOS OF OEKEVA. 

SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE. , 

» • * ' 

The courses in agriculture proved for by the act of the 26lh of February, 1903, 
will begiri Monday, the 4th.o! November, at the Cbatelaint^ Cantonal School, of Horti- 
*culture. They will end about the 1st of March. " ^ 

‘ The omne of lectures extends over tifo years add comprises the foll(||png branchee: 
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The amrsea in agriculture are open to the reg;u]ar stadenta and vimtora.' 

Young people of about 15 years of age are admitted aa regular etudents, prD^'ided 
* they have reeved sufficient previous instruction. 

Regular pupils are lodged and boarded at the school at Chatelaine. Very care^ 
surveillance is exercised over them. The cost of board is as follows: For pupils of 
Swiss nationality living in the Canton, 20 francs per month; for pupils of foreign 
nationality whose parents are establi^ed in the Canton, 60 firancs per month. Via- 
tors pay a fixed charge of 2 francs per course. ^ ^ 

Scholarships may be granted to deaerving pupils who make a written request, explain- 
ing their reasons, to the Department of Pubhc Instruction. 

I The lessons will be given, as a mlerevery day from 8 a. m. to noon and from 1 to 

G p. m. Saturday afternoon is reserved for visita to mueeums, farms, and institutions 
having to do with agriculture. 

At (As end of the $eocmd year a diyldma U awarded to pupils isAo have deserved it by their 
Msork and tA« renUU of their examinations. 

For infomoatioD and matriculation apply, t>e^ning with the present date, to the 
Department of Public Instruction, Hdtol de ville, 10, and to the Director of the School 
at Chatelaine. 

The Councilor of State in ('barge of the 
* * Department op Public Ii^sTRUcrrox, 

W. Rosieh. 

(iKNKVA, Avgwtt 
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Agricultural education, enwllnacnt, and work, 42; poKteiF iwued by t'anton of Geneva, 
110, 114-115. ’ ' 

Agricultural school, Canton of Zurich, counte of etudy, irt#-l04. . 

Apprenticeship school, enroUment, Berne, 27. 

Apprenticeship shops, 3M0, 105-107. 

Apprenticeship system, 35-397 . 

AppropriatioDB) education, 16. . * * ** 

Arithmetic, instruction, continuation echoole, 63. 

Arts and crafts school, Zurich, oouree of study, 107-168. 

Berne, apprenticeship school, 27; apprenticeship shape, course of study, 10&-107; 
boys’ secondary school, program of studies, 80-^; continud|^n school^ *25, 27; 
gymnaaiunk, 24-25, 85-92; description of schools, 34-27; enrollment jh principal 
schools, 26-27; primary scliools, 24, 37; secondary 1»chools, 24, 80^; total popu- 
latirai, 26< trade sclKSols, 25-26; vocational school ^or girls, 26. 

Berne (Canton), compulsory school period, 20; German primarv' schooU, couiae of 
study, 74-79; teachers, term of office, 33-34. 

Biefer, J., Organization and methods of instruction in the cominurvli*'» k JjooIb, 60-73. * 
Buildings, school. School buildings. 

Cantonal school systems, general characteristii H, 17-18. 

Child study, characteriptice, 13-14. ' t- 

Children, national cousideratiou for, 14; rearing, instruction, 53. 

Ghurcji pemilfhries, teachers, 32-33. 

, Civics, inatruction, continuation schools, 63-64. 

Claasificadon of schools, 18-26. 

Classroom, spirit of, 12-14. , , 

Classrooms, arrangement, 36r37. ‘ * 

Commercial continuation eohoolSf enrollment, 22. 

Commercial education, course of study, 42-43., ' 

Compulsory attendance, 15, 24, 19-20. • * 

G<Hitinuation schools, general, Berne, 26, 27; household economics, 46-60; obligatory 
and voluntary, 21-22; organization and methods instruction, 66-73; supervision, 
39. . • 

Cooking and household couraee, 27, 56-^. 

Counee.pl study, agricuituml school, CauUm of Zi^h, 99-104; agricuLtupe, po^m 
. issued by Unton of Geneva, 110,114-115; appiwticeship ^pe, Berne, 106-107; 

artsand crafts school, Zurich, 107-108; city gyiimafflum,^rne, 86-92; conunefcial 
* education, 42=43; continuation schoolsi 62-68; garden’eH* apprentices, Ca^tori 
Geneva, 111-114; Gennaii primary echix>ls,'" Canton d ^me, 74-79; hcune arts for 
gills, 104-105; home arts schopl, Winterthur, 96-87;' Ifeusehold ecbnooiica, cand^; . 
nation schools, 47-60; housekeeping^ schod, Qeneva, 92-96; secondary school, \ 
Beme, 80-64 ;4ypical daily progT^. 97-89; Zurich IWhsto’ Seminary, 27;-32. . 

^ucation. 10-11. . r 


Democracy in iiducatioti, 10-11. 
De^ school, 36. * ' 

Dome^ serrice, coun^ 
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Educational ideals, 9-12, 

Elementary flchooU, public, Federal aid, 15-1&. 

^CTientary trade schoob, B^e, 25. 

Evening edhoolB, 8 ^ Ciontinuation schools. 

Excuiaone and play, teachers partake in, 14. 

Expenditures for educatioii, canton, commune, and conie<leritioii, 18. 

Fanners, system of mortgage banks, 10. ' ’ 

Federal aid, public elementary schools, 16-16. 

F^eral Polytec^ic School, Zurich, 41. 

Gardeners, apprentices, course of study, 

Geneva, housekeeping school, course of study, 92-95. 

Geneva (Canton), agricultural education, 110; agricultural porter, 114-115; gardeuera’ 
apprentices, 111-114; Khool of arts and crafts, poster, 108-109. 

German primary schools, Canton* of Berne, course of study, 74-79, 

Girls, education in home arts, J04-105; enrollment in continuation Rrhool#», 22; voca- 
tional schools, 20, 26. See also Women. 

Government, system of cooperation for common good, 10-11. Srr aUo Fcnlend aid 
Gymnasiums, 24-27, 37. . 


Higher technical schools, 41. 
i Home arts for girls, course of study, 104-105. 

Home-arts school, Winterthur, course of study, 95-97. 

Household economics, continuation schools, 22, 41, 4ti-60. 

Housekeeping school, Gene>Ti, TOdrse of study, 92-05. 

Hygiene^ instruction, continuation schools, 64-65. 

Industrial arts, instruction, 40-42. 

Industrial museums, 40. 

Kasser, Ernest, A greeting to our little on^ 

Kindergartens, types, 18-19. 

Languiges, oflBcial, Swiss Republic, 15. 

Lausanne, University of^ technical schools, 41. 

Lucerne, compulsory attendance, 20. 

Maps. 8u Wan maps. 

Merchants' school, enrbUment, Berne, 27. 

Mhtbodsof instruction, 14; continuation schools Jf 1-72. 

‘'‘Middle schools," explanation of term, 23. 

Moral training, continuation schools, 64. 

Museums, indystrial, 40. 

National department of industries, and apprenticeship system, 3H-39. 
Nonobligatory schools, 22-27. 

Oral tns^(^ou, prevaUingAtbod, 14. \ 

PUi^thne schools, campulsory attendance, 19. * . 

Pediagogit^ instruction, methods, Zurich Teachers' Seminar>s 30. 

Penmens, teachers. 8ee Teachers^ pensions. ' 

PesMouI, epixiidominant in Swiss schools, 12-13. 

Posters, departm^t of public instruction, Canton of Geneva, 108-110. ^ 

Primaiy schools, Beme, 24, 26; Gennan, Canton of Bcme, eburse of study, 74-*79. 
Plivate and ipedal schtw 
"fiJ-. FMgEyiiUkaBil^, 61 ^^ 

Prona^opa, teaol^ 14. . • 

. tt^^lcVpwpittatory course# tescH^ 
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^aiariee, toachera. See Teachers’ salaries. 

School buildings, arrangement, 35-^7. 

School for Industrial Arts, Geneva, careers of graduates, 12/ ' 

School kitchen, instruction in liousebold economics, 5^-60, 

School Bupervifiion, 3ff. 

School system, general view, 15-27; influence of the General Goveniment. Ir»-IG; 

J sources of data regarding, 7-8. See also Cantonal school system. 

1 * Schools, classification, 18-26. 

Schools of arts and crafts, 40, 108-109. 

Secondary schools, Beme, 24, 26; curriculum, 22; definition, 22; toacliert*, 
f Secondary technical fcIiooIs, 40-41. 

Sewing. See Household economicfl. 

Silk weaving, schools, 40. 

Students, graduates, pursuits, 11-12. 

Swiss Confederation, constitution of 1874,^'provision for education, 15. 

Swiss Union of Arts and Trades, and the apprenticeship system, 38-39. 

Switzerland, cooperation for. cotnnion good, 9-10; Federal aid to education, 15-17; 

paucity of natural resources, 9; system of mortgage banks, 10; telegraph synlem, 10. 
Teachers, chuith seminaries, 32-33; election, 33; gardens, 37; love for child reh. l.'J; 
pensions, status, 34; relations to children, 12-14; salariee, 16, 34; secondary M-hooUt, 

33-34; stability of profession, 27; tenure of oflSce, 13-14, 33-34. ' 

Teaching, admission to profession, 27. 

Technical shcools, higher, 41; percentage of guduates who come to I'nitcxl Stao^s, 

11-12; secondary, 40-41. . 

Telegraph system, 10. 

Textbooks, continuation schools, 72-73. 

Textbooks and supplies, free, 20-21. 

Tiel Technical School, careers of graduates, 11-12.^ 

. Trade continuation schools, enrollment, 21-22, 27. ' 

Trade schools, elementary, 25; special, Beme, 25-26. 

Turgan, term of office of teachers,*^ 33. 

United Staiee, and graduates of Swiss technical schooln. 11-12. 

Universities, faculties, 23. 

Vocational education, dpnrinuation schools, 65, 67; description, 38-43; Federal aid, 

16-17; girls, Beme, 26-27. . 

Wail maps, Switzerland, free distributi^ to schools, 17. . * 

Watchmaking, schools, 40. 

Winterthur, homearts school, corurse of study, 95-97. 

Women, instruction, household economics, 46-60; professional courses, 41-42; voca- 
. ^onal training/41. NesaZioGiris. 

Zurich, agricultural school, course of study, 99-104; arts and crafts school, course of ' 
study, 107-108; election of teachers, 34. • 

Zurich TWchers’ Seminary^ course of study, 27-32. 
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